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CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY 


Volume XXII JANUARY 1927 Number 1 


A NEW ASTROLOGICAL TREATISE: 
MICHIGAN PAPYRUS No. 1! 


By Frank Ecieston Rossins 


Papyrus No. 1 of the collection of the University of Michigan 
was one of the first acquired by Professor Francis W. Kelsey, director 
of the university’s Near East Research, in Egypt in 1920-21. Paleo- 
graphically it seems to belong to the second century after Christ. 
Some half-dozen pieces were joined to make Fragment 1, the longest 
covering ten consecutive columns; three others were joined in Frag- 
ment 2, of five columns; two sizable strips and two smaller pieces 
make up the two columns of Fragment 3, and the other fragments, 
Nos. 4-7, are each single bits of papyrus, No. 6 being the largest 
and containing the greater part of a column. Fragments 1, 2, and 6 
all show a bottom margin, and all have lost a greater or smaller num- 
ber of lines at the top; Fragment 3, on the contrary, shows a top mar- 
gin and is mutilated at the bottom. The pieces vary greatly in size, 
the greatest height of any piece being 235 millimeters. The complete 
columns were probably about 200 millimeters in height, as may be 
judged from column B of Fragment 2, which measures 197 millimeters 
and seems to include both top and bottom lines, and from column C, 
measuring 200 millimeters and equally complete, although the upper 
part of both these columns is so mutilated as to be practically illegible. 
In breadth the columns vary from 112 millimeters (1H) to 71 milli- 
meters (1C). 


1 The writer desires to acknowledge the courtesy of Professor Franz Cumont, who 
inspected his transliteration of the text in a preliminary stage and offered a number of 
valuable comments. 


[Cuassican PuiwoLoey, XXII, January, 1927] 1 
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The hand is a clear, rounded uncial, and though there are varia- 
tions, none, I think, is marked enough to make absolutely necessary 
the supposition that more than one scribe did the copying. In Frag- 
ment 1, for example, columns A, B, C, and D are written in moder- 
ately large letters, which grow coarser in the succeeding columns. At 
1J 14 the letters suddenly become very much smaller, and so continue 
through the first two columns of Fragment 2, which probably follows 
Fragment 1 without a break of more than the few lines lost at the top 
of 2A. Columns C, D, and E of Fragment 2, however, are written in 
the coarser hand already encountered, and this is true of Fragment 6. 
Fragment 3, both in writing and in the color of the papyrus, closely 
resembles the opening part of Fragment 1. In spite of these variations, 
however, the formation of the letters is uniform throughout, and the 
differences might be accounted for by the taking up of a new pen, or 
by resuming work after a rest. Fragment 5, if any, would be the one 
to ascribe to a different penman, and indeed this brief bit may not 
belong with the other fragments at all. 

There are no word separations, breathings, or marks of punctua- 
tion in the papyrus, with the exception of a few paragraph signs, which 
are noted. For the reader’s benefit, however, in the transliteration 
words have been separated and commas and colons have been intro- 
duced; otherwise, the intention is to reproduce the papyrus in its 
present state as closely as possible. Periods represent always missing 
letters, in number corresponding as closely as possible to those which 
have been lost. Words presumably in the original text but lost, and 
now supplied, are inclosed in square brackets. Periods within square 
brackets show that the papyrus at such a place is actually gone and 
not merely illegible. Pointed brackets inclose letters or words, not 
in a lacuna, inserted by the editor, and conversely rounded parentheses 
inclose letters or words, appearing in the papyrus, which in the editor’s 
judgment should be omitted. Numerals are indicated by the line 
above, which is the method employed by the papyrus. There are but 
few abbreviations, which are duly noted; the commonest is p, for 
potpa and its inflectional forms. 

If one reads over Vettius Valens, the material given in the Cata- 
logus Codicum Astrologicorum Graecorum, Ptolemy’s Tetrabiblos, and 
the other ancient astrological systems, it will soon be seen that they 
are not startlingly different one from another. In detail they may be 
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unlike, and there are certainly many degrees of crudity among them, 
and many degrees of elaboration, but the general cast is the same. 
The interest of the treatise here presented lies in its unusual nature, 
in comparison with other works of its type. 

The material, astronomical and astrological alike, of Michigan 
Papyrus | is to be paralleled elsewhere. The astrologers, for example, 
report the anomalies of planetary motions, the phases, the oblique 
ascensions, and the apogee and perigee of the planets substantially 
as does our author. They also, like him, make Jupiter govern the 
liver, speak of dpta, aipéoes, significant signs, cardinal points, loci, 
dxovovra and Brérovra, diowua, creped and ionuepuva, triangles, houses, 
exaltations and depressions. In their understanding of the meaning 
of these terms there is little discrepancy between them and him. Our 
author, however, has put this material into an entirely different fabric, 
bearing the impress of a notably independent personality and held 
together by a principle foreign to all the rest. 

This principle is introduced at the beginning of Fragment 1, and 
is, in brief, that the portions of the heavens, measured on the zodiac, 
which are governed by the various planets, are determined by the 
sizes of their epicycles. Column A of Fragment 1 enumerates these 
epicycles and gives their angular measurement. In columns B, C, D, 
FE, and F we are told of “portions,”’ yépn, assigned to the planets in‘ 
accordance with this set of data, and in columns G and H the épra, 
or degrees in the various signs especially influenced by the various 
planets, are marked out on the same principle. With the other writers 
the dpa, though traditional, are purely arbitrary assignments, and 
the pyépn do not occur at all. 

A second peculiarity of this treatise is what is apparently a ‘“‘man 
of signs’ —more accurately, ‘‘man of planets’’—motif in 1C—F, where 
the “portions” of the planets are marked off in the sky, each govern- 
ing a portion of the human body from head to feet. Other astrologers, 
of course, tell what parts of the body are governed by the planets but 
hardly as systematically. Again, the designation of the tbJapara and 
Tarewwpata of the planets as their “thrones” and “‘prisons” (@pévot, 
gvAaxai) is noteworthy. The terms are not used by the astrologers 
generally, although the former is found in Ptolemy’s Tetrabiblos and 
idvo8povety was used by Sarapion of Alexandria and Balbillus.! 


1 See the note on the passage. 
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The author of this treatise leaves his identity a mystery. He men- 
tions twice an dmoredeouarixds Touos (1E 35, 1J 18), evidently his 
own. In 3A 2 he speaks of a Hippocrates,' who would probably be the 
Chian geometer and astronomer of pre-Aristotelian time; the name 
Asclepius also occurs (11 19) as the authority for a theory of the rézou 
—an 6xrwroros, in this case. Though an astrologer of the time of 
Domitian is known to have borne this name, the reference here is 
likely to be to the god, as he appears in the Hermetic literature as the 
interlocutor and associate of Hermes.’ 

Only one thing, in fact, is to be said at this time as to the author 
of the treatise and his place among astrological writers. The work is 
palpably Egyptian, touching closely at certain points the writings 
that went under the names of Hermes, Petosiris, and Nechepso, and 
hence showing resemblances to Thrasyllus, Antiochus, and others 
whom we know through the preserved fragments, and sometimes also 
to Vettius Valens and Firmicus Maternus. These facts are brought 
out, in some degree, in the following commentary; they are doubtless 
to be accounted for by community of sources. Our author, of course, 
antedates the last two authors mentioned; his place in time with 
reference to the first two is more uncertain. 

The text and comments here presented are intended frankly as a 
preliminary publication, justified perhaps by the interest and novelty 
of the treatise. Much of the papyrus is badly preserved, leaving la- 
cunae to be filled in; the difficulty is heightened by errors and omis- 
sions apparently to be charged to the copyist and his carelessness or 
failure to understand what he wrote.* Not all of these difficulties have 
been conquered, and no attempt has been made to deal with certain 
phases of the treatise—its astronomical implications, for example, 
and its language—which deserve study. 

1The papyrus has.... woxparns only. It is tempting to read [Ap]roxparns, but 


this is impossible, for the tail of the », as this scribe would make it, would be visible, 
and is not. Under the circumstance [Im]roxparns seems the only possible reading. 


2 See the note on the passage. 


3 See, for example, 1H 9, 10, 16, 33, where words are obviously to be supplied, and 
the comments made on 1G 19-27, 1H 7. 
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FRAGMENT 1 


COLUMN A 
rere TT ee ]ra pel[....] 
Sri sen chee Javrac xa[e .. las op[....] 
ere ]unvrac kale vr|nper[ovor] 
arr er elumpoodey kat 7 [k]axnou[s] 
Pere Geluedia kar wal. . |v ova vedle-] 
[Aca Kat amoxpu|oa eri eraitia: vwrod L_ 
aeerrer um|nperer The KoNLACL>: TacxeEL 
ie okionnnmel a] wperers: Twv pev Eutrpoo- 
[Aev agrepwr] nrtov mpwl[rov ...... ] 
ree ndwo|s yap odvytorny b:a[uerpov] 
Dia ede argtedl ] tAarous: eorw ovv To peye- 


[00s worpwr BZ,] rovreore Newrwv pr 

[n yap worpa] Aerra exer E 7 Se TS GeE- 
[Anvns porpwr & eo]re, Nerrwv TE 7 Se TOV 
[Kpovov ogatpa porpwr] t, NerTwv be X: 7 Se 
[rov Avos o@arpa porpwr] vy Kat AerTwv pe, [A]e- 
[rrwy de wxe:] e&ns de n Tov Epyou eoriy 
[odatpa porpwr]| Ka Kat NewTwv te’ dE 

[rrwv de acloe: x de Tov Apews opaipa eo- 
[rev porpwy] uB, Aer be BOK: 7 Se 

[rns Adpoderrns oplaipa ear pey.orn vTep- 
[BadrXopern] t[o] rAarTos Tov fwotaxov 

[ev whe vourar Kae Tamewvourar Oe- 

[os: elorw ovy n odatpa avrns mowpwr 


[un, Aertwv Se] Bw tocavt[n] wer 7 rept 
[rwv exe|kukdXwv avtwly]: Kat rap’ avro 

COLUMN B 
Mit Gakeki dae nee aan ]wvrae nrXLov Ka 
Er rere ] ever Bpadvrepor 
SEE erry tn|v repidlep jecalv] 
Serre rr cree rere ] vro rov no[v] zp[-] 
SET ET OTT Te Cer err TT ] dtaperpnoartes 
TT CeCe CP re Te Jwe reprde[p leca— 
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[... amoyeoraror yewolvrar kat eA[a]xtora Kel- 
[veccBar Soxovat...... ]s nn mep[txa]urrew 

lads viadudsmbdawan T|ne oer doxou[v ]res 
xa[... Blp[adurepov..... ] depeoOal[e 5 ]oxov- 
naa! al ee op|wrrat Kat mdeL- 
ov [klevouyev[or......... levevres uzo Tov 


ndvou ere Tys KlaTwhev Tepidleperas TvyxXavol[ve | 


t[w]v [cldvwv oplacpwr eavTlwy: map’ o rpooyeol[ra-! 


Tou yevouevor S[oxovar] Ta weyiora TpExELY: 

wore To vWos kat [ro tAarT]os atriov Ts Tov uN- 
Kous avTwy avwyadtals, €]are. To vuxOnuepov 

QUTWY KELVNUG EOTLY TO AUTO TAVYTOTE, TOU 

pev nduov vO[... ]tc, rns 5€ ceAnvys 

orepeat Ly t, Tov d€ Kpovov derra B, TOU 

de Avos \erra €, Tou de Apews eTTA XB, TNS 

de Adpoderrns kat Epyou ogov kat Tov nov: Tots 
5’ erukukdots Stadopor evar or dvo ovror mpos nALov: 
Loov Yap ExoVTEs NuEpEcLov Spaunua oOvK LooOV avTwL 
Ke.vouvTat vos Kat tAaTOS, aa VOTLWTEpPOL “YELVO- 
Mevou n Bopecorepor Tov nALov Tous avatroduapous 
doxovar TrovecoPar 7 v[70 Tov nALov] vTo\ELTOVTAL 
kat ornpifovow: 7 Talmewvouulevor mpoTpEexovow 
Tov nALou, ore n wev Tplexev| doKxer AeTTA € (€)wo- 


Te okvrepov Tov mAELoU[s....] PEeperOar, o de worpas Y 


kat NerTa ¢, a eore [Aer |ra prc: TovauTns ov- 


ons TEL. KaTa Tous Emt[KuKAoUS] ExagTOU avTwY Aap- 


Bavew kar exervors T[ors wlerpors exacTwr peE- 

pos a[rlodudovar: ex re T[wy €lumpoober pepwv Tov 
av[..]avros kat ex Tw[v o|ca9ev ovv rns Adposde- 
rns Nertrwv twv [Bwlr To TpLTov ‘ye[wvolyrar mE 
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Ee nwwnwns Serer Te Jaros 
Perr SS eT eee len 
na sciadcnendwase wenn Jere 

QP COTW 9 T..TO. GET... ccccceee t[ov 7- 

Nov [ro] nyeuovexwrato[y.........00. [ray 

n ol... .levae [wlev cae kal. .]uev.[........ jr ... 


[ro may e& nov Kat du’ nov [fworyovou]uevov 
[..Jav [...]s [ro]v aorepos: e&ns de [rwv €& wlorpwr 
[rns] ceAnvys [Tlo [r]prrov eorw [........ |v re- 
TTa pA: Em TouToV our ekaroa|rou T[pLaKoo- 

repa Tlolu Kevrnuatos tapaypalWa xpn edn] vns 


[ulepos: Kxaravrnoe de ews axpw[....... Ju: Kat €o- 
tlw] 7 oyrs To Oavpa Tov avip|...... w|ore oAnv 
blev] rnv Kepadrnv tnva.[....... ] Kae oedn- 

[vns] ev[a]e, add’ exe [ro] wey [...... lovexov 
ae ] 5€ vo weraBorsxov klar... .]. .Kov 

kat ao pev Eppov ro voepeo|y, amo <5e>] nAltlov nye- 


MoviKoy mpocectiv: To d¢ €lpunvelur|t|xov rns 
ceAnvns peptide ouvegTiv TamigLacTov: ado- 
ylo]s 5a Touro exarepact eat Twy atpEerEewy ov- 
TOS TOMOS Kat OV TOV aguiorarat aro [Tlouv nye- 
Movos nov: eat ovv ws ev avOpwrurt 

TO Tpogwrov padtora Bavuacror d{ta] ras 
peraBoXas Kar Ta mpooret|(Tlovra [. Jone 
ouTws Kat n geAnvn Oavuac..v ev[..]... 

dua Tas weraBoras Tw xplovwy Kar dua] 

Tous @wrigpous Kat Tas atloxpupes: avrn| 
Movn umnperer Kau Tos ayl..]....[...... ] 
dexouern t erous orad|..|....[..... ] 

exagTou Kat avratodtéovea [d.’ nuepwr | 

kn pwra avrns Kar weltlwolers....... | 

Kat TO TpoTwroV n Xaplis ........20ee | 
meraBodas tlas] rd[e]xwraras [.......... ] 
mev yap..... Kau Tapwprat[.......6-- ] 
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COLUMN D 
DEE ccs Sa awiwetae van donwees ] 
Pi ia kensicdcdaveecdvaseaseas ] 
3 [. Puls en hae Ree eReRdee ee eel ] 
ES Rr eer eT errr Te ] 
Pdi iidded vececousseoclbitces ceosanes ] 
PAE eu Cked eanerenewduleueeansaeaeien ] 
ST  wsae Meenas RY or r ee pe ] 
eee eT eee Te Te ] 
rer ere aren ] 
10 pepols] kar AapBlay............ 000 ee Aay- 
eer Terre rer rT ] 
12 aprnpra [r]ns rpalxeras ......... 0. eee |v 
1D A INE oon dk cc anacnxcas ] 


14 | Avos emtxuxdo[s porpwv vy Kat NerTwv te, | 


a cor deTTA W[KE, wY TO TpLTOY GoeE"| 

emt Tou ovv aloe KevTnuatos talplayp|a- 

Wat xpn Avos pepo[s.... Adpo]ée[e]rn[s de 
ews oTouaxou Kat [nraros: Atos rlo rup eo- 
TW Kat TO ppevnpel|s Kat TO ErOupy|nTLKOY 

dua To Twv evod|e|poulerwy...... ] atuarw- 
ow umo nratos ye[weobat:| 1a Touro dn Kat 
TO apxikov' mpo..p..[..] mpovoerale ....] 
o nyeuwv Ts [r]loA[ews] ws To nap Tov ow- 
MaTos: €av YE TO TEPL NTAap KaKwots yevn- 
Tat, OAoV TO gwua evOus LKTEpA 7 VdpW- 

Tia Kal veKpwXt> TapamAnoLoy ‘yewweraL, TOU 
QLULATOS MN OLKOVOMOUpMEVOU Se~LWs: 510- 

mwep Ta Tovavra ex Avos yewerat Tors avOpw- 
mou: obey kat at dtoonurar €€ nratwv 
opwrTat vo Twv OuTwy, Kat erOupLat 

Tpodns Te Kar pertews e& NaTOs: amo yap 
TuAwY TAATU ayYELoV TETATAL ETL TOUS 
OTEPUATLKOUS TOTOUS* OUTWS TE TNS TPOdNS 


o pev Te e£atuarourat kat» ers PAeBas avadtdo- 


Tal, O 5€ TL Els EKXELVO TO ay’yELoY aTrouepLte- 
[rar Kae] yewerar orepua: 61a TovTo exarepw- 
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[dev ... rovlrov xapw modvyevn Tov Ata Kat 


Seoerrrere los mpoonyopevoev: kar evto[s] 
ase ik ta hen a Juros duh. wnv Brov 65[wor] 
[e&ns 5€ 0 Tov] Epyov [em|]ixuxdos p[orpwr] 


[ka Kae Newrwr tle, NerTwWv aToE, 


[wy TO TPLTOV UKE ........06. ] ewe Tov vKe 
COLUMN E 
SCPC re rT Jora[..... er ] 
i tveceinuapay [a ] 
rere ere Tt ene ] 
Dine sin wen ean Jwa To xep [....... ] 
eer errr Co. = | Se ] 
Peer erry i, Miadecvawnnss ] 
rererere. eee LTOVWHL oe ceees ee 
oy [.... wlxpous ryt xpoaro p[......... ] 
ce ee ere lev ra Noupexa aAA........006- 
Ae re re ] €@ ogov xpov[ov] ..v o agrnp 
ee 
e&ns 5¢ [o €]muxukdos Apews porpwr uB 


erTwv [Blox WY N TO TPLTOV Wu E- 

me Tov ouv [wu] KevTnuatos Tapaypayat 

xpn mepos [Apelws: evrepiAnerar Se XEtpas azo 
kaptwv K[ac n|Bnv Kae popta kat w[n]pous kale] 
yovat[a kat ews] avt[ixv|nuswy amodnte- dia 
TovTo duak|ws o o|rEpuatos Novos KewwerTar ev 
tar Apews K[u]xkAwe os €[v] ereow te THY aTro- 
kaTac< Tao >w exer, wore ToTE avdpovobar Kat Tp[a-] 
yav x[alt nBav tous avOpwrous woay Kat at pot- 
pat exwow xpovwy: ed’ wy pev yap evpen- 
govra|t] 8 ern movoveat, eb’ wy de ty, ed’ wy 

16, eb’ wy Le, ef’ wy tc 7 TAELov Bpax[et:| 

TaUTa Yap Tapa Tas avadopas yewverar nALOv- 

e& Apews Te 1 avdpworl|s| ar n ed’ oda Kewvn- 
a(€)is amo tc mws eTwY: Sta TOUTO oTEpovTaL 

pev Ordvur[t]a<e> wardes Kar 1B eret (s) ev Atos 
meprodun Sworakn<>: omda Se ov Bacrat[ov-] 
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ow eav pln] o Tov Apews KukXos 7AnpwOn[t| 
te ern: ot ev[vjovxicpor Kat at atroKoTrat 
TWY MOP Kat OL aAAa’YMOL TWH “yuVat- 
Kwy Kat at exTpwoers e& Apews: ere d€ Kat 
at Aayverar [kar] ac TapHeverar TovTOV Tws 
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KaKomovot Er_pynvTar ...[.....06- ] kat Ta Ka- 
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Aovow arornyuara ..[..... e]v \eovre tray- 
Tw yewerar Kara THv to[...... Ju[. ]o.ov r[n]s 
yns twoddXa POerperar exk[....... | ae 


Aeyorras ore n yn Tov perv Ko[cpolu KeyTpov 
eorw: twv be € tAavnTwr [....] ert adda 
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k[Aous: 0 dle Tou ndtos ev Sdvu[ors eorw azo-] 
yeloraro|s, 7 5’ Ad|ploderrn ev [rors] exOv[or] 
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mploovyerlos, amoyeltos] de ev rap[Oevlur- oo de Ze[us] 
atro[yeo]s wev ev kapxiv[ax, poo] yelos 5’ ev] 
avyoxep|we] Stayecour[re 


COLUMN D 


[pws rtotorns avOpwrw|xepados: o d¢ Boperos 
[7puywvos Ja ovov xpevos- ewy yap 
] wev wod\vomropa ovov Kpet- 
Alewy Kapkwos: Ta mpwra 
] ra evxara txOuw a- 
Re ere ].7a Neovros Ta exxaTa 
tla mpwra tokorou Ta mpw- 
lopa 5€ New oKopmov 
] ra ravrla] ev xpnte 
] wa wn acrorxew Tis 
]rorov ro d¢ vepeArov 
Tlwv Cwouwv Trapv- 
geX|nvns dvepxoue- 
levons ere TE n TAEL- 
]rovow: xKpetov de 
] kat auyoxepw kat 
] rov 6€ Kpovov 
] vuxros n nue 
|] avaxporow: ras de 
|ns kat Tov vdpoxo- 
|] Kpovov axrewvo- 
cine nenas ]..... Tv d¢€ ofo-] 
] excexovons Adpo- 
]uevov kat rns Adpo- 
lons tov Ape[ws] xev- 
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. ayolyev lous 
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COLUMN E 
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TaBorous du[orkous 
pata ToNval..... 
matoplals dex[ 


FRAGMENT 3 


COLUMN A 


Jer rails ]éeEvors appev tov 
In]roxparns eualptlupnoev: exade- 
[cev yap] Saiyova wer Tov nov, Tuxny de THY 
[oeAnv]nv: Kat o pev New appev eotw Cwovor, 
[o 5¢ kap|xwvos Ondu- Tots de] cuvKEervoupevors Trev- 
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[a ]xopmvos kat Kpevos, Ondv Kar appev’ Acer de 

[ro] vo rovro datwua ev wXi> ear TotoTns 

[ka]e cxOves, appev kar Ondrv: Kpovw<i> d¢ To em ma- 
[ov] duafwua Kat avyoKepwr Kat vdpoxoor, Kat On- 

[Av k]ae appev: ourws TE Ek TOUTWY TWY KWPLWY 

[xac] tnv oeAnvyv Kat Tov nALoy dopvPopovew: 
[rlovrwy rwv Cwiusy or acrepes Tas dvas 

[exovlow duvapets Kat evo evTovor, Kat Opovous 

[ev Jewev n hvors avrors Kat duAaKas: Opovous 

[uev] ed’ wy vpourrar fwivwy Kar duvayev 

[Bacr]|Atkov exovow, pudrax[as] de [e]p’ wy Tamel- 
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[vouvrar Kat Tats duvapeot evalyriole yerlvovrar: eore 

[uev mdtou Opovos em]. Kpe[cov] porpwv WB, 

[pudAaKn d€ Svyou: cednvns] wer tlavpov poipwly 

[@povos, duAaKn 5€ cKxopTiov] poipw[v Y.] Kpovov de 

[Opovos Suyou ka, puAaKn Kpevov- Aros Opovos kapxt]vov porpat 
te, du[Aa xn 

[avyoxepws porpar] ve: [Ape]lws 5¢ Op[o]vos 

[kar pudaKn Kn worpwv aryoxepws Klar k[apKxwov: Adplodsert[ns 
dle 

[Apovos txPvwy porpwy Kt, dujrAakn d[e ere] 

[wapBevov porpwv Kt... 


muTpo[mevew tors add[ots 
kat e[re Cvyolu vépoxoou Sudvpwly ... 
ravpolv map |dev[olu kar avyoxepux x[arpery] 
pe[v] ced[nvnly Adppodserrny Epyn|y].[....] 

] wevrovye avremtrpor eve] 
dia To K[d.c]oov Belw]y evar opoww| 
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Apn k[ae Adpodlern<y> t[. wlerexe de kar Alva ..] 
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oxn[watwr Klar wwuatwr rags eor[e Tor-] 
auTn: lernpnoev tous acrepas [....] 
£ at [“ azo mplwrns eovras ews Cvyo[v Reel 
mpoo|Oleru[kov]s kat azo mpwrns vdpoxoo[v ews] 
kpevou ov[... |ixous hepomevous Tax vp[e]e x[ac] 
mare alo de] rns mpwrns sxopmiov ews at[yo-] 
kepw X k[at alo mpwrns Tavpou ews Kap{t-] 
vou X ad[arpe]rixous kar e& cowy ag[ 
kev [rleralprn]uopuwy tv Kewn[ow twv] 
koopikw[v ern|pnoev yewouern|y 
ras pev [wlorpas Tw Kooper xp[nuart-] 
few voe.. [alvrov adBaprov kolopor. . . | 
pev yap &[...]s kae con mpoo[Beors kar al- 
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yewouevat Tupavvo|t 
deoror[. . |rws[. Jén[ 
ka[.. ]ue[. ]wy d€ tw [ 
Geopnual. . lus kaxews[ 
decrns [... level. ]. ze 
vuxtos [de ved|nv[n 

kat tAa[Tolus o[ 


. «| xat[poluow er- 
aluverous 5¢ kau didorexv [ous] 


Jus [ev]aacdevrous Kat. .s 
a|repea Anyovra fwirla] dw- 
rT v..Ba.ov Kat povor .... 
Ja onuar|y ler koe ert mov... 
] €[v] rlou]s po vpwpartwr Lét- 
[wv Swérors] xarpove[t]y Kar TeAeLa Tapexor- 
[res Ta amoreXeo|uara .€vpoKpovgovaer 
are|Aeva ev d€ Tows meTaA Ta VY 
[uara viva C]wdvors Nowrovvrar: amepxovTat ap- 
[a aro Tw|y tduwy vYwuaTwr Kat apxovTaL 
[ramewovoO lar or agrepes: ov xatpovow da 
[werpot ov] tes mpos addndous eay pnTe Ta 
[ouxnt |npia audaddracowow: xeLpoves de 
[erow ov] avOarper[tlorar dtayerploluvre|[s] 
[addAndor]s: ot KaKorovo TeTparywvrlor] Ka dra- 
[uwerpor] evrovwraror evow ets TO BAlarrev:| 
[rwy d¢ acrepwv] or 5€ aBAaBers evor or 5€ ayab[o}- 
[rovor: evTolvor or wheduwrator TeTpay|wyror| 
[ovres 7 dtaluerpor: atlolywrepo ta tpryw[val... 
n|dvov mpos [aleAnvnv tprvywre[fov-] 
]s aodadn: [ra dle tle]Tpaywra Kar dra- 
Je tus de expevyou THY nN... . PN 
|aav[7]t kaxorro[tan] erBewpn- 
|AAwra 1 oednvn ....toa..v be.. 
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] kae wAarous pal[do]ra wept T. 
]xo.. kat vro A[plews 0. ..€ twa Kara 
|v dwros n Ta proupa x[alumrrovca 
] kac vo Kpovov [Bdn]O[e]ioa odvyo- 
]n reparw[y] ..6..... €k 5€ Tov O- 
Jos ev re rovrw[v] ... nvwOnoe 
aedn|vnv mAnpovperny rerpa- 
[ywruoas n Kat dtaplerpnoas erropadeay on- 
[mauve Jous xwduvo[u]s kat ammatw- 
cednvn|v de pecounlelynv rerpa- 
. erto|parel[valy kar Kwduvous pa- 


. €aly xaxorouos S[rayerpitne 7... 
.. TE|Tpaywutne 7 al 
. talparnpnrea [ 


] ro avayKa[vov 
[yrac ac axrewles ... 
. t]nv rakews [ 
] potpay ex 7[ 
. tlaparernp[nrac 
. .ouT]ws exovor[y 
ee Sere 


TExTuAL NOTES 


1A 5. 2a[vrw]y? There is hardly room to restore three letters. Pos- 
sibly rA[n]v might be read. 6. A device, L_, is used to fill out the 
line; cf. 1G 28. The word should be some form of vwroédpos or 
vwtogopety (cf. 1F 40, and vwrodopeiy in Vettius Valens, p. 77, 
14 [Kroll]), but the incorrect division of syllables is noteworthy 
and unusual. The device might mark an abbreviation, but abbre- 
viations, also, are uncommon in this treatise. 
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2. et. 6. A dash is used to fill out the line. 7. For the words 
supplied cf. ll. 14-15. 19. Though a lacuna of three letters is 
indicated probably nothing was written in the space; the papyrus 
is somewhat broken at this point. 26. Bopewrepor. 35. Possi- 
bilities are av[aB]avros, av[dptlavros, av[w r]avros. 


13. [ro walv....[fwoyovov]uevoy is M. Cumont’s suggestion. 
17. -repa. 18. Perhaps axpo[v]. M. Cumont suggests axpo[vvxou]. 
20. rnv alednrny te] kar? 22. ro pweraBodrxov x[at To Noye]xov? 
30. [yn]@m? 31. Cavuao[ro]y, Pavpao[ialy? 35. orad[oes]? 

22. mpofolp[ac xa]? 42. This line was perhaps not completely 
filled out with writing. 

11. Apparently the rest of the line was left blank. 

15. wXoupas>: in the papyrus, #, as also in Il. 20 and 29. 28. At 
the end of this line occurs a sign (¢) to fill out the space. 
29,31. BZ and ¢Z are not marked as numerals in the papyrus. 
8. opuwv for optov. 9. <cedAnvns>: the papyrus has ‘ apparently 
an abbreviation. 15. Part of the line is left blank. 25. oowxode- 
KTopes. 


is written above an o. 

29. This line was apparently not filled out. 30. ex@pov: sic. 
34. yn is not marked as a numeral in the papyrus. 40. u<otpwr> 
as before (see on 1G 15). 

6. az[oexovres]: perhaps az[oexovTos]. 21. ur. 24. adwoxopevas. 
30. uu for poupar. 

2. [Pw]un? 3. ...pavov: perhaps to be read ...cavov. 16. vuxrn: 
sic. 17. axovovat: sic (but the second o looks much like an e). 
19. ra ¢ apparently stands for ra (wita. 30. adioray[rat]: per- 
haps a participial form might be read. 

37. mepipeporat. 

10. ta: Teera. Kovvoupeva may be a mistake for xewvoupeva, but 
it is plainly written. 17. dsatwua. rotorns: the second 7 is 
apparently written over an v. 18. Kpovov corrected from xpovov. 
19. vépoxov. 25. Suvapyy. 

8. Perhaps efoxor ot re @u[.... 9. Perhaps dtaywvos, or drarywr 
ooaasd... 
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COMMENTARY 


1A 8. With the statement that the Sun’s is the smallest begins 
the list of angular measurements of the epicycles of the planets, 
fundamental in this treatise (see page 3) but not paralleled in other 
astrological documents. The order is obviously one of size and not 
of position in the heavens. Though the word o¢aipa is used here 
evidently epicycles (ézixuxdos; cf. 1. 26 below, 1D 14, 40; 1E 12, 41) 
are meant. The values given (for the radii) are: 


21 15 (or 1,275) 
(or 2,520 ) 
(or 2,880 ) 


12. Cf. the use of this value in 1F 8, 1G 37-39. 

14. This value is used in 1G 29-30, 39; but in 1C 14-16 and 1F 13 
one-third of the Moon’s epicycle is given as 130’ instead of 120’. 

15. Cf. 1F 20, 1G 31, 1H 10. 

16. Cf. 1D 14, 1F 22, 1G 31-22, ete. 

18. Cf. 1D 40, 1F 26, 1G 33, ete. 

20. Cf. 1D 1, 1E 12, 1F 37, 1G 33-35, ete. 

21-25. The zodiac was regarded as 16° broad, 8° on either side 
of the ecliptic. The reference, however, may be to the zone 47° broad 
defined by the inclination of the ecliptic to the equator (about 
233°). This the epicycle of Venus would exceed as stated, and 6eds 
would refer to the Sun. For subsequent use of the measurement of 
Venus’ epicycle, cf. 1B 36, 1E 41-43, 1G 35-36, ete. 

26. zap’ avro: rapa is used in the papyrus in the sense of ‘after’ 
and zap’ 6 to mean “then,” “next’’; ef. 1B 14. 

1B 1-15. Comparison with the nearly full columns 2A and 2B 
shows that perhaps ten lines have been lost between 1A and 1B. This 
passage deals with the (apparent) variation in velocity of the planets 
as they circle their epicycles, moving most swiftly at perigee, and vice 
versa (ef. ll. 14-15, on the basis of which Il. 7-8 are restored). 

16-23. The following list of daily motions is given: Sun, 59'16”; 
Moon, 13°10’; Saturn, 2’; Jupiter, 5’; Mars, 32’; Venus and Mercury, 
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same as the Sun. Such data, but by no means identical, are given in 
CCAG, VII, 119, 27 ff. (possibly from Heliodorus); ef. ibid., p. 118, 
17 ff., for the statement that the Sun’s motion is more or less than 1°. 
Geminus, p. 18, 7, gives 13°10/35” for the Moon’s daily motion among 
the stars. Cf. also Philo Judaeus De Cherubim 7 for the contrast be- 
tween the Sun, Venus, and Mercury and the rest. 

24-31. The anomalies of Venus and Mercury are specially treated; 
ef. 1J 22 ff. and Heliodorus in CCAG, VII, 119, 10 ff., Porphyry 
Isagoge in Ptol., p. 184. 

28. ra[mewovplevor: Cf. 1A 23, 3A 26-27. The planets are razet- 
vorepot in the parts of their epicycles nearest the earth; 1J 36-38. 

29-31. The significance of the two figures given is not made en- 
tirely clear, but the latter is the amount assigned by Hipparchus as 
the daily motion of Mercury in its epicycle. The text seems corrupt, 
especially (€)wore and mdevov|s]. 

31-36. Lacunae and illegibility make these lines unclear, but they 
seem to give the general rule for the assignment of planetary “‘por- 
tions’’ (uépn), and hence have an important bearing on what follows. 
Ll. 33-34, especially, show that the “portions” depend on the measure- 
ments of the epicycles. They are, in fact, computed at one-third of the 
latter (see 36, and subsequent similar statements). Can the fraction 
“*”” be used as an approximation of 7? 

36. Cf. LA 24-25. 

1C 1-14. This mutilated passage must have dealt with the “por- 
tion” of the Sun, perhaps after a series of such measurements as that 
given in 1B 35-36. In the following passages describing the “por- 
tions” of the other planets and connecting them with the parts of the 
body we may see the ‘‘man of signs,” or ‘‘man of planets,’’ motif. 

11. #yeucv is a common epithet of the Sun, as M. Cumont points 
out in a letter to the writer, referring to his ‘““Theologie Solaire,” 
Memoires présentés par divers savants d l Académie des Inscriptions, 
Vol. XII (ef. Il. 27-28 below, 1F 10, 1I 29). 

14. The rest of the column treats of the “portion” of the Moon. 
Why one-third of the measure of the Moon’s epicycle (cf. Al 14) 
should be 130’ and not 120’ is wholly unclear. Ll. 14-18 are a formula 
which appears with appropriate changes to introduce each “portion” ; 
ef. 1D 14-17, 40-42; 1E 12-15, 39-44. Lacunae make the passage 
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difficult, and parallels in other writers are hard to find. The Moon 
evidently governs at least part of the head and especially the face 
(cf. 28 ff.), the changes in expression of which are like the Moon’s 
phases. L. 37 refers to the length of the lunar month (a common 
arithmological topic). With the assignment of 7d weraBodKdbv, 76 voe- 
péov, etc., in 21 ff., may be compared Bouché-Leclerq, L’Astrologie 
Grecque (Paris, 1899), p. 325, with his citations. 

1D 1-13. This must have described Saturn’s “portion,” which 
would follow the Moon and precede Jupiter (14 ff., below), as the 
order of 1A 9-26 evidently governs. 

1. Blk], if correctly read, is the measure of Mars’s epicycle in 
minutes (1A 20). 

12. CCAG, VII, 98, assigns 4 tpaxeta dprnpia to Venus, not 
Saturn. 

14-39. The “portion” of Jupiter; cf. 1A 16-17 for the measure- 
ment. 

18. [r]o mvp: CCAG, VII, 97, 4 ff., assigns to Jupiter thy Oepyny 
bypérnra (also the liver; see 23 ff., below). 

19. [ro emxOup|ntixov: Cf. Vettius Valens, p. 2, 24 ff. (Kroll); 
Bouché-Leclerq, p. 325, n. 1 (at variance with our author). 

21. nraros: For the doctrine that Jupiter rules the liver cf. 
Bouché-Leclerq, p. 322; Vettius Valens, p. 2, 32 (Kroll); Porphyry 
Isagoge p. 198; Rhetorius in CCAG, VII, 216; also zbid., p. 97, 4. 

38. Probably ....vos terminates the name of some poet. 

40. The “portion” of Mercury begins here, and is doubtless the 
subject of the mutilated portion, to 1E 12. For the astronomical 
data cf. 1A 17-18. 

1E 8. [w]xpous ryt xpoa: Cf. Hephaestion in CCAG, VIII, 2, 
p. 59: 6 5¢ ‘Epyijs (sc. movet) iaxvovs, wxpobs, Krr. 

12-39. The “portion” of Mars; cf. 1A 19-20 for the measurements. 

16. nBnv cat popia: Cf. CCAG, VII, 97, 30; Vettius Valens, p. 3, 
10 ff. (Kroll); Bouché-Leclerq, p. 321. 

18. Cf. Antiochus in CCAG, VII, 127, 14: Gpxe.... ris omeppa- 
TUNS Opuns. 

28. The twelve-year period of Jupiter is mentioned also by Rhe- 
torius in CCAG, VII, 216, 23; ef. also zbid., p. 120, 24. 

39. The “portion” of Venus is described, probably, from this 
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point through the mutilated top of col. F. The part of the body gov- 
erned by Venus, as here stated, is very different from what is reported 
by Vettius Valens, p. 3, 30 (Kroll). 

1F 7. wp (840’) is one-third of the epicycle of Mars. It is unclear 
why the number appears here, unless it has something to do with the 
system, partly conjectural, explained in the note on 1H 7. On 
[AJarpeurixa cf. Thrasyllus in CCAG, VIII, 3, p. 100: ére 6& wept rad 
LB Swoiwy Saray Baver Ste Ta per ryeuoviKd, Ta 5é NarpevTixd, KTA.; also 
Kroll’s Index of Vettius Valens, p. 403, and Rhetorius in CCAG, I, 
166, 24. 

8. Here begins a second system of “‘portions.’”’? One-third of the 
epicycle of the Sun is 50’ (1A 12). The text is hard to understand, 
especially 12-13, 15-18, 24-25, not to mention lacunae. It is perhaps 
abridged unskilfully. 

13. Cf. on 1C 14. The other numerical data are based on those in 
1A, being one-third of the measurements there given. 

24. Ganymede is mythically connected with Jupiter, but not 
astrologically. There may be reference to watéepacria. 

29. CCAG, VII, 99, 2, connects Mercury with the xotXia. 

33. Kexaxwuern: On xaxwors as an astrological term cf. Sarapion in 
CCAG, VIII, 4, p. 226, 20, and Rhetorius, zbid., I, 157. 

1G 7 ff. The exact significance of the following passage, to 27, is 
not immediately evident, but it seems to contain directions for astro- 
logical observations in connection with the casting of the horoscope 
and the prognostications that can thereby be made. The space of 
16° figures prominently (10, 11, 18, 21), and here again one-third is 
taken (9), as above, in determining the yépn. One-third of 48°, the 
measure of the epicycle of Venus, is 16°. The marking off of quadrants 
(15, 16) is also in question. 

19-27. There are many difficulties of restoring and understanding 
the text. Some help may be gained from the passage immediately 
following, which enumerates the dp.a (termini) of the planets, for in 
1, 28 it is stated that ‘“‘these’’ (exeva), evidently meaning the measure- 
ments just given, are “the true and natural termini of the gods,” so 
that the data of the two passages may legitimately be compared and 
used to supplement each other. In 28-37 two parallel sets of meas- 
urements are given, one, step by step, from 23° of Leo to 18° of Virgo 
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(36). This is no doubt to be identified with the space mentioned in 
20-21, from 1° of Leo to 18° of Virgo, which, if the restoration is 
correct, is said to be thrice 16°. The parallel set of data in 28-37 
is more confused. It begins with 23° of Gemini (30) and continues 
regularly step by step to 18° of Pisces (86). One would of course have 
expected Cancer, if Gemini were correct, for these are adjacent 
signs (as are Leo and Virgo, in the parallel set). Gemini, however, is 
probably a mistake, and Pisces correct, for Pisces is diametrically 
opposite to Virgo; hence, for Gemini, we should substitute Aquarius 
in the text, the sign opposite to Leo and adjacent to Pisces. If this 
reasoning is correct, 1. 22 is explained. The abbreviation stands for 
Aquarius and the space is from 1° of Aquarius to 18° of Pisces, again 
thrice 16°, or 48°. From 23 to 27 there are many corruptions, and the 
note on 1H 7 will explain what in general was the original reading, or 
the intention of the author. 

28. Here are listed the dpra (terminz). The conception is a familiar 
one to astrology; a list like the present one, however, cannot be found. 
The termini are based upon the epicycles listed in 1A; there is also a 
connection with the preceding passage (see on 19-27). The termini 
are given in sets of parallel pairs, apparently in opposite signs. Sub- 


stituting Aquarius for Gemini, for the reasons stated in the preceding 
note, the first two sets are: 


to 63° of Leo (or Aquarius) 

to 10 of Leo (or Aquarius) 

to 13 45’ of Leo (or Aquarius) 
13 45’ to 24 15 of Leo (or Aquarius) 
24 15 of Leo (or Aquarius) 

to 12 of Virgo (or Pisces) 

to 18 of Virgo (or Pisces) 


Apparently a terminus of the Sun, from 1° to 23° of Leo or Aquarius, 
has been omitted. The amounts of the epicycles are all measured from 
the beginning so that each actual terminus is a difference between two. 
Again, the series assumes an epicycle of 63° for the Moon, which corre- 
sponds to the previous use of 130’ as one-third of this epicycle, in 
1C 14, 1F 13. 
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37. A new double series of termini, apparently incomplete, begins 
here, as follows: 
12 ° to 143° of Gemini (or Sagittarius) 
to 183 of Gemini (or Sagittarius) 
to 22 of Gemini (or Sagittarius) 


These only are given, but the series might be expected to proceed: 
Jupiter 22° to 25°45’ of Gemini (or Sagittarius) 
25 45’ of Gemini (or Sagittarius) to 3°15’ of 
Cancer (or Capricorn) 
3 15 to 24° of Cancer (or Capricorn) 
to 30 of Cancer (or Capricorn) 


1H 7. The next series of termini is thus given: 


18° to 203° of Virgo (or Pisces) 
to 243 of Virgo (or Pisces) 
3. Baturm......... 242 to 28 of Virgo (or Pisces) 
4, Jupiter 28 of Virgo (or Pisces) to 9°15’ of 
Libra (or Aries) 
5. Mars 9 °15’ to 30° of Libra (or Aries) 


We would, however, expect to have 


4, Jupiter 28° of Virgo (or Pisces) to 1°45’ of Libra (or Aries) 
5. Mercury 1°45’ to 14°15’ of Libra (or Aries) 
6. Mars 14 15 to 30 of Libra (or Aries) 


The first two double series of termini (1G 28 ff., 37 ff.) contained 48° 
each. Apparently the double series of 1H 7 ff. contained 42° each, and 
probably it was balanced by another double series of similar extent, 
42°, from 1° of Scorpio (or Taurus) to 12° of Sagittarius (or Gemini). 
To these, ll. 13-14, in their present state greatly confused, doubtless 
referred. They now read, “‘Again, from 1° of Scorpio and Sagittarius 
to 12° of Sagittarius is the terminus of Mars,” which is plainly wrong, 
for Scorpio and Sagittarius are adjacent signs. Much has dropped out. 
If, as is probable, these lines represent the remains of a description of a 
fourth double series, as specified, proceeding by the same sort of steps, 
and ending with a terminus of Mars (for the whole space would hardly 
be a terminus of Mars, as the present text implies), it is now seen that 
the papyrus sets up eight regular series of termini, or four double 
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series, in opposite signs of the zodiac; four series, or two double series, 
are 48° in extent, the others 42.° The figure shows the arrangement. 

This also throws light on the difficulties of 1G 20-27. In 1. 23, 
ews xlalp[xi]vov y X, the numeral 7 is unnecessary and should be 
omitted, and in 25-26 the text has suffered a great deal of corruption. 


The six spaces there marked out in the original and uncorrupted form 
of the treatise were 
i. From 1° of Leo to 18° of Virgo, 48° (Il. 20-22) 
ii. From 1 of Aquarius to 18° of Pisces, 48° (1. 22 
iii. From 12 of Gemini te 30° of Cancer, 48° (1. 23) 
iv. From 12 of Sagittarius to 30° of Capricorn, 48° (1. 24) 
v. From 18 of Virgo to 30° of Libra, 42° (Il. 25-26) 
vi. From 1 of Taurus to 12° of Gemini, 42° (1. 26) 
The two additional seginents, opposite to v and vi, 
vii. From 18° of Pisces to 30° of Aries, 42° 
viii. From 1 of Scorpio to 12° of Sagittarius, 42° 
are not specifically included but may now be supplied from what has 
followed. Ll. 25-26 are so hopelessly mutilated, corrupted, and 
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abridged that it is not worth while to explain how the confusion arose; 
what originally stood here was probably something like this: kal 
méodw ard duddpwv 18’ ws Kapkivou \’ kal dd TokdTou 1B’ ews aivyorépw 
N's Gracae ai trav éurpoobiwv eiciv un’. ard 5¢ THs wapbévov tn’ ews 
tuyod X’ Kal aid ixObwyr un’ ews xpevod d’ uB’- ard 5 oKoptiov a’ ews 
rotérov 18’ Kal dd Tabpou a’ ews drdduwv 18’ uf’. 

16. The doctrine of the sectae (aipéoers) here set forth is also to 
be found in Vettius Valens ii. 1, p. 55 (Kroll), and iii. 5; Rhetorius in 
CCAG, I, 146; Antiochus, zbéd., VIII, 3, p. 112, 6; Petrosiris, ibid., 
p. 100; and the chapter of Paulus Alexandrinus D26 epi rijs trav Sopu- 
dopwv aipécews; see Bouché-Leclerq, p. 103. It is characteristically 
Egyptian. The idea that the planets act as bodyguards for the Sun 
and Moon (éopu@opetv) is also common in astrology (Bouché-Leclerq, 
pp. 252 ff.). 

20-28. The passage apparently treats of favorable and unfavor- 
able positions for the members of the two sectae in a horoscope, and is 
difficult to parallel from other texts. 

25. oixodéxrwp is used and explained by Vettius Valens, p. 186, 
15 (Kroll), and by Rhetorius, CCAG, VIII, 4, p. 206, 11. 

26. xevtpwv: see 11 11-12. 

27. tomwv: see 1I 12-26. 

29-31. The same doctrine of “significant signs” is to be found in 
Antiochus (who takes it from Timaeus) in CCAG, VIII, 3, p. 116, 3 ff.; 
see also zbid., p. 107, 1 ff. Both Antiochus and our author speak in 
terms of “signs” ({wéca), though since the order is determined by the 
horoscope as the starting-point obviously the principle of the réz7o is 
also involved. Presumably the sign designated as the horoscope is the 
one which coincides (in most cases, of course, only partially) with the 
first locus, the “horoscope.” 

31-37. Another passage dealing with favorable positions for diur- 
nal and nocturnal planets in diurnal and nocturnal nativities. No 
exact parallels are forthcoming. 

35. ‘Not only by signs but also by degrees’’; the same adverbs are 
used by Vettius Valens, p. 144, 11 (and see Kroll’s Index). 

1I 1-11. The material is similar to that in 1H 20-28, 31-37, but 
the planets are specified. Since Saturn belongs to the diurnal or 
solar sect and Mars to the nocturnal or lunar, it is to be expected that 
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the former should occupy a prominent position in a diurnal, the latter 
in a nocturnal, nativity, to exert favorable influences (cf. 1H 16). 

5. The designation of signs as masculine or feminine is a standard 
practice of astrology; cf. Bouché-Leclerq, pp. 154-55, and 3A 5 ff., 
below. 

8. “To have a relation to the nativity,” Adyov éxew mpds THY 
yéveow, is technical astrological language to be paralleled, e.g., in 
Vettius Valens vii. 1, p. 265, 24 ff.; vii. 5, p. 286, 22 ff. (Kroll). 

11-12. The cardinal points, or ‘centers,’ are defined in the usual 
way; cf. Bouché-Leclerq, p. 258. 

12-18. Here begins a discussion of the loci, rémo, a doctrine 
Egyptian in its development, if not in origin. See Bouché-Leclergq, 
pp. 256 ff., and F. Cumont, “Kerits Hermétiques, I. Sur les douze 
lieux de la sphére,’”’ Revue de Philologie, XLII (1918), 63-79. The 
present passage describes a dodecatopos, giving the names of the 
twelve loci in substantially the same terms as most of the writers 
whose accounts are preserved, e.g., Thrasyllus in CCAG, VIII, 3, 
p. 101, 16 ff.; Antiochus zbzd., p. 117; Vettius Valens iv. 12; Firmicus 
Maternus ii. 19. Thrasyllus ascribes to Hermes Trismegistus the 
doctrine which appears with little variation in all these places and in 
our papyrus. 

17. avoxXwo.s: With this may be compared dméxAtwa wecoupary- 
maros, given by Antiochus as the name of the ninth region (lec. cit.). 

19-26. An octotopos is described immediately after the dodeca- 
topos, and is ascribed to Asclepius. It was an older conception than 
the system of twelve regions; cf. Cumont, op. cit., p. 70, and though 
Bouché-Leclerq speaks of it only as occurring in Manilius it is found 
in at least two other astrological writers, Thrasyllus in CCAG, VIII, 
3, pp. 101 ff., and Antiochus, zbid., p. 117, 21 ff., as Cumont points 
out. M. Cumont thinks it probable that Petosiris was the source of 
the doctrine of the octotopos for the Greeks (op. cit., nn. 2 and 3). 
Indeed, at least part of the passage of Thrasyllus cited is based on 
the so-called Petosiris and Nechepso, and as for Antiochus, we may 
note CCAG, VIII, 3, p. 116, 11, xara 5€ rév Baoitéa xpnuarifew 
héyovrar Ta 5 Kévrpa kal ai rovTwv éravadopai, which seems to refer 
to the eight regions and to connect the doctrine with Nechepso, the 
“‘king.’”’ Here the octotopos is assigned to Asclepius. This is quite 
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consistent, for undoubtedly the god is meant. Asclepius appears in 
the same cycle of mystical Egyptian writings as Petosiris and Nechep- 
so (see Cumont, op. cit., p. 68, with n. 1); he is sometimes the pupil 
of Hermes, and again the instructor of favored human beings (e.g., 
CCAG, VIII, 3, p. 136, 31 ff.; VIII, 4, p. 257). There is also another 
explicit record of the connection between Asclepius and the doctrine 
of the eight regions; Vettius Valens, p. 334, 18 (Kroll), éx ratrns yap 
Kal 6 ’AokAnmids kuvnBels ouvérate Ta mreiora Kal Erepor 5é wodXdol 
Aiyurriov re kal Xaddaiwv. dyoiws 5é kal Thy dxTaTpoTor. 

20. extoxnyw: For érioxew, the technical term for an astrological 
inquiry. 

27-38. The author gives a remarkable exhibition of independence 
from the restraints of tradition by setting forth here an entirely 
different system of prognostics after having enumerated those of the 
dodecatopos and the octotopos, which rested on the supposedly 
supernatural authority of Hermes and Asclepius. He uses one element 
from the systems of rézo., the horoscope, combined with the planets 
instead of the réro. It is true that many of the ré7o. were custom- 
arily associated with planets, the first with Mercury, the third with 
the Moon, the fifth with Venus, and so on. Our author, however, 
without doubt means the planets themselves and not the rézov 
assigned to them, for there is no agreement between the prognostics 
here attached to the planets and in the more usual accounts to the 
toro. which belong to them, except in the case of the horoscope. 
For prognostications about the father to be drawn from the Sun, and 
about the mother from the Moon, ef. Hephaestion (based on Dorothe- 
us of Sidon) in CCAG, VIII, 2, p. 60. On Saturn, cf. Rhetorius in zbid., 
VII, 215, 5 ff. 

1J 1-18. These badly mutilated lines perhaps contained the 
author’s system of prognostication from the planets. L. 6 may refer to 
Jupiter (cf. 11 34-35), 1. 7 to Venus, and 1. 9 to Mercury. 

19-41. The next subject is the anomalies of the planets and their 
movements relative to the Sun. 

22. Mercury and Venus move faster than the Sun (in the geo- 
centric theory) and hence are seen both to overtake and pass it and to 
be overtaken and passed by the Sun, in contrast to the other three 
planets which always move more slowly than the Sun and hence are 
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only overtaken and passed, but do not themselves overtake the Sun. 
This distinction between the inferior and superior planets may also 
be found in CCAG, VII, 118, 28 ff. (Heliodorus ?), and implicit in other 
astrological writings, e.g., Porphyry In Ptol., p. 184. 

25. Cf. Antiochus in CCAG, VIII, 3, p. 115, 1, Porphyry loc. cit., 
Vettius Valens iv. 14, p. 182, 22 ff. (Kroll). 

31. 22° is evidently given as the greatest elongation of Mercury; 
it corresponds roughly with the radius of its epicycle, 21°15’ (1A 18). 
Porphyry (loc. cit.) names 26°. 

34. 48°, the elongation of Venus, corresponds with the radius of 
its epicycle given in 1A 25, and Porphyry gives 47°. 

41. svywior: Not a mistake for oivodor, but used to mean “‘con- 
sonant with” somewhat in the sense of 2A 4 dtadpavets . . . . Tots 
dios dmoreNéopaor; cf. cbid., 1. 12, évavrio . . . . Tots AmoTedéouact; 
abid., ll. 17-18, and 3A 27. 

2A 1-4. The subject matter is so similar that in all probability 
Fragment 2 directly follows Fragment 1. The papyrus itself is broken 
between the columns, and therefore gives no sign. 

5-18. The ‘three stars’ are the three superior planets, Saturn, 
Jupiter, and Mars, whose movements relative to the Sun are now dis- 
cussed. (The mutilated Il. 14 probably related to Venus and Mer- 
cury.) The best commentary on the passage is Pliny N.H. ii. 59-60: 

errantium autem tres, quos supra solem diximus stare... . radiorum 
eius contactu reguntur et in triquetro a partibus cxx stationes matutinas 
faciunt, quae et primae uocantur; mox in aduerso a partibus clxxx exortus 
uespertinos, iterumque in exx ab alio latere adpropinquantes stationes ues- 
pertinas, quas et secundas uocant, donec adsecutos in partibus duodenis 
occultet illas, qui uespertini occasus uocantur. Martis stella ut propior etiam 
ex quadrato sentit radios, a xc partibus, unde et nomen accepit motus primus 
et secundus nonagenarius dictus ab utroque exortu. 

Cf. also Porphyry Jn Ptol., p. 183. By means of these passages we 
can amend « in 1. 8 to px. 

8. For the statement that the planets are most powerful when 
stationary (and particularly in the second station), cf. Hephaestion, 
p. 93 (Engelbrecht), cited by Bouché-Leclerq, p. 113, 1. 

18-27. The special phases of Mars, for which see Pliny loc. cit. 
and Rhetorius in CCAG, VII, 217, 24. Note, however, that our author 
derives their name from the ninety-day period of time and says that 
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Mars is then sextile to the Sun, whereas Pliny derives the name from 
the aspect, saying that Mars is then quartile. Rhetorius, too, although 
he uses the terms })uépas évvernxovra and évveynxovOjnpepor, places these 
phases in the quartile aspect. 

27-31. The tropics and equinoxes are placed in the eighth degree of 
the sign, as in Manilius, Manetho, etc.; ef. Bouché-Leclerq, p. 129, 1. 
Rhetorius, in CCAG, VII, 219, 19ff., puts them in the first degree. 

31-37. This account of the phases of the Moon, naming four, with 
seven-day periods, is best compared with Philo Judaeus De op. mundi 
34, Leg. all. i. 4, where a similar scheme is outlined. Generally the 
astrologers named more than four phases; seven, as in Vettius Valens 
ii. 35, or eleven, Rhetorius, op. cit., p. 222, 28 ff. 

35. For the expression \vew decpuods wnKous Kal mAaTous cf. CCAG, 
VIII, 3, p. 118, 2. 

38. This passage, to 2B 10, deals with the oblique ascension 
(avadopé) of the zodiacal signs, an astronomical topic recognized by 
most astrologers. From the data given here the following table can 
be made: 








LaTITUDES 











Sagittarius 
Capricornus........ 
Aquarius 

i. ee 





Difference 


























The ascensions are given in terms of xpdévor; the meaning of this is 
explained in 2B 9-10, and (together with the term “equinoctial hour’’) 
in CCAG, VII, 122, 20, and Vettius Valens i. 7, p. 23, 19 (Kroll). The 
table shows clearly what the text means by “addition and subtrac- 
tion” (rpda8eots, dpaipeors) and the significance of 2B 7-8, regarding 
Cancer and Capricorn. The latitudes (kAiwara) as given here do not 
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agree with the lists in other sources, e.g., Ptolemy Almagest ii. 6, 
Firmicus Maternus ii. 11. 3 ff., Martianus Capella, and Cleomedes De 
motu circ. corp. cael. ii. 1, p. 160 (Ziegler). The present passage is 
much more systematic and accurate than the corresponding one of 
Firmicus Maternus. 

39. The author specifies that there are seven latitudes; Ptolemy 
(loc. cit.) names many more. 

42. Note the very peculiar use of 8 as a fractional sign, for two- 
thirds, here and in 2B 7; and likewise in 1. 45 a vertical stroke to signify 
one-third. There can be no question that these fractions are intended; 
cf. the table above. This is the basis for the emendations made in 
2A 47 and 2B 5. 

47. Argos is not elsewhere used as the marker of a latitude. 

2B 10. These data were evidently used in predicting the length of 
life. 

11. The following passages describe the associations of signs by 
lines parallel to the equinoctial and solstitial axes, the so-called 
axovovra and Bdérovra; see Bouché-Leclerq, pp. 159 ff. The pairs of 
axovovra in this papyrus are Taurus-Pisces, Gemini-Aquarius, Cancer- 
Capricorn, Leo-Sagittarius; Virgo and Scorpio are not mentioned but 
should be added. This is the more primitive system described by 
Bouché-Leclerg and illustrated by him (Fig. 17, p. 161). It is followed 
by Rhetorius in CCAG, I, 155. Our author omits to say that these 
signs are icavadopa or that the northern signs “command” and the 
southern ‘obey’ (Bouché-Leclerq, pp. 163-64; ef. [Proclus] Jn Pitol. 
Quadripartitum, pp. 33-34). 

16-17. Doubtless this is an explanation of the term dxovovra. 

20. One would expect a clause to the effect that when the Sun is 
in Pisces the night is thirteen hours long; cf. what is said of Gemini 
and Aquarius in 22-24. Evidently this has fallen out of the text. 

25. Possibly the author intended to say that because of the Earth 
coming between them Cancer and Capricorn could not “hear’’ each 
other. This was not usual, though these signs were commonly repre- 
sented as not “seeing” any other sign (Bouché-Leclerq, p. 160). 

27. Something has been lost here also. These signs “‘see’”’ each 
other, which seems to be the sense of 1. 28. 

29. éxatépwhev xrr.: The sense of these words is unclear. 
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31. When the Sun is in the signs called BX\érovra, the length of 
the day is the same number of hours in each (so Demophilus, p. 193 
fed. Basil., 1559]); in &xovovra the length of the day in one equals the 
length of the night in the other (cf. Il. 18-19). 

36. Cancer and Capricorn bear the relation of “‘seeing’”’ to each 
other but are prevented from actual “sight” by the Earth intervening 
between them. So Antiochus also (ap. Firmicus Maternus ii. 29. 2). 

38-40. Geminus 2, 27 ff. says that Cancer rose and set farthest 
north, Capricorn farthest south, of all the signs, which does not agree 
with the statement here. 

41. The rest of the column is unclear because of mutilation. 
Cancer, Leo, and Virgo (46) form one quadrant in the zodiac. 

2C 9-10. Our author proceeds to discuss groupings of the signs 
according to various aspects, beginning with the quadrangular 
(Bouché-Leclerq, pp. 170-71). According to this aspect, the three 
groups of four signs each were: 


1. tpomxa: Aries, Cancer, Libra, Capricorn 
2. oreped: Taurus, Leo, Scorpio, Aquarius 


3. dowua: Gemini, Virgo, Sagittarius, Pisces 


The latter group is referred to here, and possibly the rpomtxa in 1. 7 


({con]uepev[a]?); they included the equinoctial and solstitial signs. 

11. Gemini is the lunar house of Mercury, Virgo his solar house. 
Virgo is also the sign in which Mercury is exalted and Venus depressed. 
Sagittarius is the solar house of Jupiter and Pisces his lunar house. 
Thus the diowua, embracing the houses of Mercury and Jupiter, might 
be said to be dominated by these two planets. As for the other quad- 
rangles, we find the following planets involved: 


tpomixa: Aries—lunar house of Mars, exaltation of Sun, depression of Saturn 
Cancer—house of Moon, exaltation of Jupiter, depression of Mars 
Libra—solar house of Venus, exaltation of Saturn, depression of Sun 
Capricorn—solar house of Saturn, exaltation of Mars, depression 

of Jupiter 

Taurus—lunar house of Venus, exaltation of Moon 
Leo—house of Sun 
Scorpio—solar house of Mars, depression of Moon 
Aquarius—lunar house of Saturn 


In Il. 15 and 24 (certainly the latter) there were doubtless statements 
like that of 11, concerning the dominating planetary influences in the 
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quadrangles of the tpomixé and the oreped. As far as houses are con- 
cerned, Venus, Mars, and Saturn are evenly distributed through these 
two groups. However, the Sun and Moon (1. 11) would probably be 
assigned to the tpomixa because of the great importance of these signs 
in marking the Sun’s path, which would leave the orepead to Saturn 
(1. 24), with Mars or Venus, or with both. Other astrologers specified 
the planets dominating the four triangles, but are silent as to these 
quadrangles. 

Most of the rest of the column is so fragmentary that its meaning 
is unclear. 

20. The triangles rather than the quadrangles were ordinarily as- 
signed to elements; cf. CCAG, VII, 104. Since each orepedv belongs 
to a different triangle, the statement of 1. 26 would, in this sense, be 
true, and each orepedy could be said to be assigned to an element. 

30. The xaxorovoi were Saturn and Mars; Jupiter, Venus, and the 
Moon were éya8orovoi, and the Sun and Mercury ézixowvor, according 
to Julian of Laodicea, CCAG, IV, 152; similarly Sextus Empiricus 
Adv. math. v, p. 733, 8 ff. (Bekker), save that the Sun and Moon are 
not mentioned. 

38. The apogee and perigee of the Sun and planets are given thus: 

Sun—apogee in Gemini; perigee not stated, but would be Sagittarius 

Venus—perigee in Pisces, apogee in Virgo 

Jupiter—apogee in Cancer, perigee in Capricorn 
If we turn to the list of exaltations and depressions in 3A 22 ff., we 
find the following given for these three: 

Sun—exalted in Aries, depressed in Libra 
Venus—exalted in Pisces, depressed in Virgo 
Jupiter—exalted in Cancer, depressed in Capricorn 


We may also compare Pliny N.H. ii. 16: “igitur a terrae centro apsides 
altissimae Saturno in Scorpione, Ioui in Uirgine, Marti in Leone, 
Soli in Geminis, Ueneri in Sagittario, Mercurio in Capricorno, mediis 
omnium partibus, et e contrario ad terrae centrum humillimae atque 
proximae.”’ These statements seem to be inconsistent with each other. 
One would expect the exaltation to correspond with the apogee and 
the depression with the perigee, and this is the case with Jupiter in 
the papyrus, but just the reverse with Venus, while with the Sun the 
apogee is given as,by Pliny. But there was a great confusion among 
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the astrologers on these points (see Bouché-Leclerq, pp. 193 ff.), and 
a conflict between astronomy and astrology, for the exaltations and 
depressions were the signs in which the power of the planets, not neces- 
sarily their position, was at the highest or lowest point. Still one may 
suspect that there is something wrong with our text as far as it relates 
to Venus. It may also be remarked that whereas exaltations and de- 
pressions are a common enough astrological topic apogee and perigee 
are not. 

42. Can dtayecour[rt] be a mistake for dtayerpody7e? The papyrus 
is clear. 

2D 1ff. This column apparently contained some of the minor 
classifications of the signs; e.g., [@npro]uopda 7, [avOpwrw]xepados 8, 
modvorropa 10. The whole is too fragmentary to allow accurate restora- 
tion. One of the triangles, the northern (Aries, Leo, Sagittarius), 
is apparently mentioned in 1. 8. Various portions of signs, the first 
or the last parts of them, are mentioned in 11-14; ef., for example, 
Sarapion in CCAG, VIII, 4, p. 230, 1. Cf. also ll. 29-30. 

18. Cf. CCAG, VII, 112, 2, 7d vepédcov rod kapxivov dd vu’ dws ve’. 

2E 1 ff. This column is even more fragmentary than the last. 

3A. 2. [Im]roxparns: See above, p. 4. 

3. Cf. CCAG, I, 168, 19 ff. (also ibid., p. 160, 12 ff.) which refers 
the epithets daiuwv and rixn, of the Sun and Moon, to Hermes Trisme- 
gistus, making it clear that this is an Egyptian doctrine. M. Cumont 
also refers to the chapter of Paulus Alexandrinus repi r@v érra kAnpwr 
Tav év TH Ilavapérw (k, 2). 

4. The alternate signs were masculine and feminine, respectively. 
The distinctions appear below in ll. 12-20. See on 115. 

7-9. Cf. 1G 16-19. odrox, 8, are the planets, as enumerated in the 
passage cited. M. Cumont points out that the expression rots dval 
Baowredor, again, belongs distinctly to the Egyptian tradition, which 
divided the government of the heavens between the Sun and the 
Moon, in contrast to the Chaldeans, for whom the Sun was the sole 
master. 

9-21. The houses of the planets; so Firmicus Maternus ii. 2, 
Sextus Empiricus Adv. math. v, p. 734, 5 (Bekker), Vettius Valens ii. 
40. Dorotheus Sidonius ap. Hephaestion i. 7 in CCAG, VI, 95, 76 (ef. 
Hephaestion in ibid., I, 90) gives a single house for each of the planets 
except the Sun and Moon. 
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22-34. Here are described what the astrologers ordinarily called 
“exaltations’” and “depressions” (b~apara, rarewwmpara), but unique- 
ly, by an easily understood metaphor, our author calls them “‘thrones”’ 
and “‘prisons” (@pévor, duAakai). The former word is used by Ptolemy 
(Bouché-Leclerq, p. 244) and iédtofpovety also occurs (zbid., p. 406, 
n. 2, and p. 513; Sarapion in CCAG, VIII, 4, p. 228, 25, and p. 231, 13; 
Balbillus, ibid., p. 237, 8); @vAaxn, however, seems not to be found 
elsewhere in this sense. The positions of the exaltations and depres- 
sions, as far as can be judged in the mutilated condition of the text, 
are the same as those usually given by astrologers; cf. Vettius Valens 
iii. 4, p. 140, 8 (Kroll), Firmicus Maternus ii. 3. 5, Dorotheus Sidonius 
in CCAG, VI, 95, Sextus Empiricus Adv. math., p. 734 (Bekker), and 
CCAG, V, 154. 

3B 4. Libra, Aquarius, and Gemini compose the western triangle, 
and Taurus, Virgo, and Capricorn (I. 5) the southern. The former is 
dominated by Saturn by day and by Mercury by night, with Jupiter 
in association; the latter, by Venus by day and the Moon by night, 
with Saturn as associate according to Ptolemy, or Mars according to 
Dorotheus, who further associates Mercury with this triangle; see 
Bouché-Leclerq, pp. 202 ff. 


6. Possibly these planets are here as rulers of the southern triangle; 
see the preceding note. 

9. Scorpio, Pisces, and Cancer form the eastern triangle, ruled by 
Venus (day), Mars (night), and the Moon in third place; see Bouché- 
Leclerq, loc. cit. 


10. Mars and Venus apparently are mentioned as rulers of the 
eastern triangle, and Jupiter, if the reading is correct, is made their 
associate. This is reasonable enough (from the astrological stand- 
point), as Pisces is the house of Jupiter, but it is noteworthy that it 
conflicts with both Ptolemy and Dorotheus. 

13. The next passage marks off the zodiacal circle into quadrants. 
In |. 16, kpevouv dis undoubtedly intended. 

Fragments 4 and 5. Both of these are so mutilated that little can 
be made of them. 

Fragment 6, 1-13. Much mutilated, but apparently treats of 
positions where the planets are effective or the reverse, as in the signs 
before (7-9) and after (10-11) their exaltations. 
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13. Apparently the author says that the planets do not ‘‘rejoice” 
(hence are not favorable) in opposition, unless they exchange houses. 
See Bouché-Leclerq, pp. 166 ff., on opposition; the Chaldean view 
was that it is favorable, most others thought it unfavorable. Antio- 
chus in CCAG, VIII, 3, 113, 28, says, 76 kara dtayerpov avrifndor yer, 
xetpov 6€ Kako7roLod tapévros, and Sarapion in ibid., 4, p. 228, 19, is 
to somewhat similar effect; the latter adds that the better (xpeirroves) 
oppositions are those in which the planets are in their own houses, 
which seems to contradict our author. 

17. Maleficent planets are particularly so in quartile or in opposi- 
tion. The quartile aspect (in contrast to the triangular) was regarded 
as unfavorable; cf. Antiochus in CCAG, VIII, 3, p. 113, and Sarapion 
in ibid., 4, p. 228, 17 ff.; Sextus Empiricus Adv. math. v, p. 735, 1 
(Bekker). 

19. The beneficent planets are Jupiter and Venus, the maleficent 
Saturn and Mars, and Mercury shares the characteristics of both 
groups according to the circumstances; see Sextus Empiricus Adv. 
math. v, p. 733, 8 (Bekker), and Julian of Laodicea in CCAG, IV, 152. 

20. Similarly in CCAG, VI, 62 (from Petosiris), it is stated that 
the quartile aspect is much more effective, whether for good or for 
ill, than the triangular, and opposition is also said to be effective. 

22. The rest of the column is much broken and the subjects 
treated are not clear. Aspects of the Sun and Moon are mentioned 
in 22 and 33-38; possibly the passage had to do with the significance 
of the individual planets in the various aspects, going further into 
detail than the general statements of 13 ff. 
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SATURA TOTA NOSTRA EST! 


By G. L. HENDRICKSON 


It may be doubted whether any word in the vocabulary of literary 
nomenclature is used more frequently or covers a wider territory than 
“satire.” It pertains not only to literature, but also to the casual 
utterances of daily life. It is not peculiar in passing beyond specific 
compositions which are called by this name, for the same thing is 
true of other words such as “tragedy,” or “comedy,” or “lyric’”— 
names which may also be applied to situations of daily life, to plots 
and scenes of stories or novels, as well as to the formal compositions 
of the playwright or poet. But satire, I venture to believe, is a term. 
more widely used than any of these. It is an indispensable label not 
only for scenes and situations of private and public life, but essential 
for the characterization of parts of almost every form of literary 
expression. Satirical comedy goes without saying; only less obvious is 
satirical epigram, satirical ballad, satirical novel; satirical essay and 
sermon are familiar and doubtless satirical tragedy may be instanced. 
In fact with the eclipse of formal satire and the paucity of deliberate 
satirists, we have almost forgotten that satire is primarily the designa- 
tion of a form of literature. We have extended the word to designate 
a certain manner of humorous or ironical criticism of that which ap- 
peals to us as false, or pretentious, or insincere; oftentimes to mere 
banter of novelty or queerness. The wide need which the word satis- 
fies may be seen from the fact that while the Latin used only the 
nominal form satura, subsequent times have extended it by verbal, 
adverbial, and adjectival forms. “Tragedize’’ and “lyricize” are 
curiosities of the dictionary, comedy has yielded no verb, but 
“satirize’ is in everyone’s working vocabulary. The word in its 
various forms has become an inevitable term of characterization for 
some part of the literature of all times and all peoples; for oriental and 
Greek writings which existed while the Latin tongue, which furnishes 

1A paper read at the classical conference held in Baltimore on October 22, 1926, 
on the occasion of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the opening of the Johns Hopkins 
University. 
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the name, was still unrecorded. Apart from the Roman satirists them- 
selves and the literature which they have immediately influenced, 
there is an immense literature of satire (specific or incidental) which, 
with greater or less volume according to the times and the temper of 
men, has come down through the centuries to our own day. Roman 
satire is in comparison to the whole a tenuous rivulet—a rivulet how- 
ever to which, apart from its intrinsic value and subsequent influence, 
an accidental importance attaches from the fact that in all the Western 
tongues it has furnished the name to the great stream, of which it is 
not the source but only a tributary. The great mass of this literature 
of satire belongs to post-Roman times; and yet if we could survey in 
its fulness Greek satire from the Homeric period down to Julian we 
should still have to acknowledge that the Roman contribution, 
though influential beyond its bulk, is small in comparison. 

It must seem therefore somewhat of a paradox to read in the com- 
parative survey of Greek and Roman literature which Quintilian 
presents in his tenth book the much-quoted dictum: satura quidem 
tota nostra est, ‘Satire however [that is in contrast to the other literary 
forms reviewed which were Greek as well as Latin] is wholly ours.” 
We cannot here resort to the easiest resolution of the paradox by 
simply declaring the statement untrue, and inspired either by patri- 
otic pride or limited vision. Quintilian was above all things con- 
scientious and honest: he sometimes, as in comedy, depreciates 
Roman literature unduly, and certainly he was well enough read in 
Greek to recognize its satire, as in fact he does in commenting on 
Attic comedy. His statement therefore presents a problem to investi- 
gate, for on the face of it, as naturally understood and ordinarily 
translated, it is very obvious that satire is by no means wholly 
Roman. So far in fact is this from a general truth that it would be 
easy to defend the thesis that satire is not even characteristically 
Roman. For just as the Romans as a nation lacked imaginative and 
poetical instinct, so as a nation they lacked whimsical play in the dis- 
cernment and expression of the lighter contrasts and absurdities which 
make for the best satire—the drolleries of Aristophanes, the subtleties 
of Lucian. The one quality of related kind in which the Romans some- 
times claimed a superiority over the Greeks was vigor and raciness of 
abusive raillery. It was with this that the clever and fluent hybrid 
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Greek was put to rout by the virulence and venom (pus atque vene- 
num) of the sturdy Prenestine, Rupilius Rex, in the scene of Horace’s 
early satire (i. 7). But whatever the racial endowment of the two 
peoples may have been,! whatever the Roman veteres atque urbani 
sales, which Cicero preferred to Attic wit, the Greek literature of 
humor and satire had an antiquity and abundance which Rome could 
never match. 

Such a statement need scarcely constitute a challenge to proof, and 
in its defense it will scarcely be necessary for me to undertake a review 
of Greek satirical literature.2 Some significant aspects of it however 
may be touched upon briefly to set in proper light the final solution 
of the problem proposed. Passing over early Greek satire such as may 
be or has been discerned in Homer, Hesiod, the iambic and gnomic 
poets, we come to Aristophanes, the supreme satirist of Athens—per- 
haps of all time. And yet of Aristophanes the satirist, in one sense we 
have had rather too much. For just as ancient criticism allotted to 
him an absurd réle as a censor and teacher of private morality, so 
modern criticism has been extravagant in making of him a zealous 
national reformer in the field of politics, religion, education, and 
poetry. To be sure for this high seriousness of purpose appeal may be 
made to various utterances of the poet himself (e.g., Wasps 1030): 
“who came in the mood of a Heracles forth, to grapple at once with 
the mightiest foes.’”’ But to take a comedian’s words strictly at their 
face value and build up from them a conception of character is to miss 
the humor which often lies behind them. Doubtless he has his likes 
and dislikes, even some bitter animosities, but to speak as Mr. Lucas 
has done most recently® of his “ceaseless torrent of anger and disgust 
and scorn” for Euripides is to interpret with credulity much that was 
merely a rich mine of material for comic effect before a responsive 
audience. The profession of seriousness, of high moral purpose, where 
all mankind knows that there is nothing serious, is in itself a source of 


1 Dionys. Hal. vii. 72. 11: wadacav xal éxtxwptov odcav Tots ‘Papators Thy KéepTopov 
kal carupix}y madcav. 


2 Surveyed by Geffcken in N. Jahrbb., XXVII (1911), 393 ff. and 468 ff. 
3 Euripides and His Influence, Boston, 1923. 
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comedy. The point needs no elaboration, but let me illustrate. In one 
of Gilbert’s pleasant farces the Mountebank Bartolo sings: 


Though I’m a buffoon, recollect 
I command your respect. 
I cannot for money 
Be vulgarly funny, 

My object’s to make you reflect. 


Other clowns make you laugh till you sink: 
I don’t. I compel you to think. 


The older German and English criticism of Aristophanes has been 
very insistent upon his use of ridicule and jest for ultimate ends 
artistic, moral, political, patriotic—that is for satire. It is time, I 
venture to think, to urge per contra that his satire is for the most part 
not the end, but the means, the material—ré ré\os, yédws. 

The moral obsession of literary criticism in later antiquity con- 
ceived of old comedy sternly as a reforming agent in the battle against 
vice. It had no conception of the satire of pure fun, like the comic 
operas of Gilbert let us say, which is less concerned with actual wrong 
and its reform than with the playful persiflage of the trite, the conven- 
tional, or the pretentious. From such a school of serious moralists the 
brief treatises on comedy (epi xkwywdias) which have come down 
as prolegomena to Aristophanes are derived. They are little con- 
cerned with old comedy as drama or poetry, but measure it by the 
canons of ethical value or instruction. They tell with obvious his- 
torical distortion that the invention of comedy was found to be a 
wholesome thing for the community as a deterrent of vice, and that 
therefore its openness and vehemence of attack received sanction. Of 
comedy as an element of joyous festival and the license of its carnival 
spirit in girding at everybody they have no adequate appreciation. 

It is out of such Aristophanic criticism that the Latin definition of 
satire proceeded: carmen apud Romanos maledicum et ad carpenda 
hominum vitia archaeae comoediae charactere compositum. Whether 
this goes back of Diomedes to Suetonius, or back of him to Varro (as 
Leo urged), its elements are present in the familiar opening lines of 
Horace, explaining the provenance of Lucilian satire. The Horatian 
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version I have advanced reason for assigning to the prolegomena of 
the edition of Lucilius, which Valerius Cato was preparing in Horace’s 
time, and if this be correct we may assign this formulation of the func- 
tion of satire to a period not long subsequent to Lucilius himself. The 
definition which Diomedes gives contains scarcely a hint of wit or 
humor as an essential ingredient of satire, except in so far as they are 
implied in the words archaeae comoediae charactere, which however 
refer rather to boldness of personal attack. The significant element of 
the definition is contained in the words ad vitia hominum carpenda. 
Satire is conceived of as an instrument of reform in the battle against 
human vice or sin. It proceeds, like the scholastic criticism of Aris- 
tophanes, from a moral, quasi-religious, point of view, which measured 
all literature by its ethical contribution. Of the pleasant satire of 
irony, innuendo, or mere incongruity it takes no account. However, 
definitions fortunately are narrower than the material from which 
they are drawn, and yet it must be acknowledged that that which in 
antiquity came to be recognized as satire par eminence was restricted 
unduly to the rebuke of vice. 

To trace this narrower conception of the function of satire back to 
its source, through the general philosophical propaganda of later an- 
tiquity, to the so-called diatribes of early Cynics, has been the study 
of many scholars in the past quarter of a century. The ultimate source 
itself need not be named too precisely, but just as the later philoso- 
phies look to the personality of Socrates as their origin, so Socrates 
himself may be thought of as the pioneer in giving the color of satire 
to moral instruction and the pursuit of virtue. It is interesting to re- 
flect that in the Clouds of Aristophanes we have in dramatic, almost 
spectacular, juxtaposition the wit of the greatest spontaneous satirist 
of antiquity playing with the character who may be called the source 
of that conscious ethical satire which was destined to monopolize in 
large measure the subsequent development of this literary category. 
Nor is it accidental, for with Socrates we enter upon a long period of 
Greek intellectual life which is marked by preoccupation with ethical 
problems, with the too self-conscious cult of virtue. The gay, thought- 
less satire of old comedy, sometimes too sharp but always merry, had 
run its course, apart from archons’ edicts or political changes.! It 

1Cf. Starkie, Introduction to the Clouds. 
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passed over in some degree into new comedy, refined and subtilized, 
especially in the direction of character portrayal, but for the most part 
what we know of Alexandrine and post-Alexandrine satire is largely 
confined to the literature of philosophical propaganda, of exhortation 
to repentance and right living (recte vivere). Its goal was, in religious 
phrase, conviction of sin: 6 oxwrrwy édéyxev Oédrer GuapTnuara Tijs 
yYuxis. Of Menippus of Gadara and Bion of Borysthenes there is no 
need to say more in this context than to call to mind that the satires 
of Varro were called by him Menippean, and that Horace refers to his 
own as Bionean. These designations in themselves are enough to show 
that Quintilian’s apparent claim of Roman originality cannot mean 
exactly what it seems to say. The popular literature of moral exhorta- 
tion received apparently from Bion a form and style which came to 
dominate the utterances of every school. When Horace, in enumerat- 
ing his three types of literary composition—odes, iambics, and satires 
—calls the latter Bionet sermones, it may be suspected that he uses 
the epithet merely honoris causa of an “inventor” (edpérns), as the 
clearest indication of a type of literature for which no more specific 
designation (like carmina or iambi) was available.! 

Greek never developed a specific designation for that which we 
call satire, nor did it create fixed forms for its expression. Satire is to 
be found in many places; most abundantly in comedy, the new as 
well as the old, and here it is satire of the more universal type. The 
moral satire of Bion was conveyed in the form of the lively prose 
harangue, a kind of sermon. In Menippus, with more conscious liter- 
ary art, the dialogue seems to have been the prevailing vehicle, the 
trick and atmosphere of which we catch again in Lucian. There were 
besides the philosophic parodies of Timon in hexameter verse (ciAdot), 
and most recently we have come to know the satirical moralizings of 
Phoenix of Colophon and Cercidas of Megalopolis in loosely con- 
structed iambics and scazons. Not to attempt completeness of 
enumeration one may add the gastronomic studies of Archestratus— 
possible source of the dinner motif which plays a considerable réle in 

1The usage of the past few decades has made current somewhat arbitrarily the 
term ‘‘diatribe’’ as the specific name of this literary manner. As a convenient designa- 
tion it may and doubtless will continue to be used, but it is an arbitrary and recent 


restriction of a much more comprehensive word. See the acute and learned observations 
of O. Halbauer, De diatribis Epicteti (diss.), Leipzig, 1911. 
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Roman satire—and allude briefly to the mime and epigram as forms 
for conveying satirical observation. 

In vocabulary kwywdetv is the word which approaches most nearly 
and most often to our “satirize.’”” Many other words could be in- 
stanced giving a particular color to the given situation or intention. 
But the one comprehensive term which embraces satire in all its forms 
and nuarices is simply “laughter”—yédws, yeAdv—the laughter of 
amusement and raillery, of irony, of scorn, of anger, penetrating the 
mask of pretense, demolishing false and restoring true values by the 
solvent of reality. A good deal of philosophy underlies the scholastic 
language of the Anonymus epi kwywoias (in Kaibel, p. 14, 49):  6é 
Kwpwdia cuvicrnow Tov Bior. 

That all mankind is caught in the toils of false values, and wastes 
life in the pursuit of worthless ends, is the more or less common teach- 
ing of all the philosophies. In the face of such error some argued, 
others inveighed, but Democritus merely laughed; and in this late 
and perhaps fabled story of Democritean laughter we have the most 
clearly defined theory of the function of satire that antiquity affords: 
ovros éyéda TavTa, ws yéAwTos dklwy TavTwY TaV év avOpwrots. 

Among the pseudepigraphie Letters of Hippocrates there is pre- 
served a pedantic, but quaint jest in the form of a series of letters, 
which play upon the traditional reputation of the people of Abdera 
for stupidity. It may be thought of I imagine as an aetiological story 
to explain the proverbial ’ABénpirixdv (Cicero ad Att. vii. 7). The 
opening letter contains the request of the senate and people of Abdera 
to Hippocrates, to come with all speed to avert disaster from their 
city, threatened with dire peril: because their most famous citizen, 
Democritus, seems from his behavior threatened with loss of reason. 
Forgetting everything, and most of al! himself, he remains awake night 
and day, laughing at everything great and small. While others go 
about all the varied business of life he laughs at them all whether sad 
or gay. Passing over the details of the correspondence—the questions 
of Hippocrates, his preparations to leave his practice in Cos, the secur- 
ing of the necessary simples, and a fast ship—Hippocrates at length 


1 They are Nos. 10-17 in Littré, IX, 320 ff. (Kithn, Medic. Graec., XXIII, 775 ff.). 
The longest and most essential letter is No. 17 (Littré, pp. 349 ff.). On the character of 
the text, the date (under Tiberius or Caligula), the names, etc., cf. the able discussion 
of Diels, Hippokratische Forsch., Hermes LIII (1918), 57 ff., to whom I owe my ac- 
quaintance with the material. 
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arrives and is shown the patient. He finds him in his pleasant garden 
absorbed in study and writing down observations made upon sundry 
animals which lay dissected before him. On introducing himself Hip- 
pocrates is cordially received and recognized as the great physician. 
Inquiring the nature of these studies he learns that Democritus is com- 
posing a treatise upon madness (epi wavins)—“How apropos!’ he 
murmurs half aloud, with tactless forgetfulness—and to this end is 
studying the nature and seat of the bile in animals. Hippocrates ex- 
presses his interest and congratulates Democritus on enjoying leisure 
for such study, which is not permitted to himself. “But why not, 
Hippocrates?” asks Democritus. ‘Because,’ I replied, “my lands, my 
house, my children, my investments, sickness or death in the family, 
a wedding feast, or some such thing, deprive me of the opportunity of 
such leisure.”” Hereupon the man lapsed back into his usual malady 
and burst into a loud and jeering laugh (avexayxace xal érerwOace). 
“Why do you laugh?” said I. “At the blessings or the misfortunes of 
which I spoke?”’ But at this the man laughed all the more, while the 
Abderitae, looking on at a distance, smote their foreheads and rent 
their hair in dismay; for as they told me afterward he had never 
laughed quite so loud or so long before. But not to follow the scene 
further, Democritus explains in a long harangue the folly of mankind 
which provokes his laughter, convinces Hippocrates of the justice of 
it, and of his own perfect sanity. Thereupon Hippocrates takes his 
leave and proclaims to the waiting Abderitae—‘‘true Abderitae they!” 
—that Democritus is the sanest of men, the only one in fact of his 
city sane, and able to make others wise and sane—a conclusion of 
familiar paradox: “It was the dog that died!” 

This odd and apparently little-used document is a veritable mine 
of satirical ré70r, composed with considerable wit and ingenuity. Its 
novelistic conception affords merely a piquant setting for a character- 
istic Cynic “diatribe” upon the general vitia hominum. I have thought 
it worth reporting because it shows in naive objectivity a theory of 
the réle of satire as it had become fixed in time antedating the Roman 
satirists, even if much subsequent to Democritus himself. 


1 The two earliest allusions seem to be Cicero De Orat. ii. 235, de risu . . . . viderit 
Democritus, and Horace Epp. ii. 1. 194, si foret in terris rideret Democritus. The treatise 
of Democritus zepi ev@uuias seems the most likely source of the tradition, but with 
apparent distortion of cheerfulness to satirical laughter. 
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Early Roman literary theory, dealing not yet with a literary 
genus, but merely with the personality of Lucilius (character Lucilia- 
nus), emphasized in him his freedom and boldness of personal attack. 
Thus, since it was apparently the natural assumption that all Roman 
writing must be associated with some Greek prototype, this criticism 
with absurd exaggeration proclaimed him a close follower of Attic old 
comedy (hinc omnis pendet)—a judgment based less upon old comedy 
itself than upon the treatises repli kwuwdias. When at a later time 
(in the early days of Horace) this character Lucilianus became gen- 
eralized to cover the conception of a Roman satura, there came into 
the definition and idea of satire a notion of vehement personal at- 
tack which is in fact quite alien to all Roman satire subsequent to 
Lucilius. This point of view persisted curiously, so far as the name and 
theory are concerned, down to the latest times. Its echoes in Horace, 
Persius, and Juvenal are familiar, and in English literature with 
better justification (for no Roman satire is so venomous and personal 
as Dryden, Pope, and their compeers) it lasted down to Gifford and 
Byron.' But in reality from Horace on, except for some sonorous 
threats, satire is by definition abstract and general, and in its use of 
names quite harmless. Its subject matter is the rebuke of examples of 
vice: quemvis media elige turba: aut ob avaritiam aut misera ambitione 
laborat, etc. This of course in its end is not different from the aim of 
moral philosophy in general. Apart from the metrical form it would 
perhaps be difficult to assign a specific element of differentiation be- 
tween the popular Greek literature of moral persuasion and Roman 
satire, unless it lie precisely in larger insistence on wit or humor as its 
essential spirit.? 

To cite in illustration the familiar and somewhat overworked 
Horatian ridentem dicere verum is doubtless superfluous. More subtle 
and more clever is the allegory in solventur risu tabulae to signify that 
laughter prevails against the most unyielding barriers, and may make 


1Cf. Jerome Epp. xxii. 32, nomen taceo ne saturam putes, and xl. 2 (Jerome has 
written against vice in general; his opponent considers it personal), te clamitas designari 
.... et satiricum scriptorem in prosa stulte arguis. Cited by Weston, Lat. Sat. Writing 
Subsequent to Juvenal (Yale diss., 1915), p. 99. 


2 Cf. the suggestive paper of C. W. Mendell, ‘‘Satire as Popular Philosophy”’ (in 
this Journal, XV (1920), 138 ff.), who however underrates the réle of humor in Roman 
satire. 
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palatable the bitterest truth. Persius is accounted a Stoic of the strict- 
est sect, and we do not think of the Stoics as humorists. But if his 
humor is not always subtle nor his wit trenchant, let no one doubt that 
humorous intention lies behind his extravagance of phrase, his oc- 
casional obscenities, and much that may seem overwrought and 
hysterical. His purpose is defined for us most compactly in the familiar » 
phrase ingenuo culpam defigere ludo. More interesting however and 
more specific in its implications of theory is the opening of the first 
satire: 
O curas hominum, o quantum est in rebus inane! 
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tune, cum ad canitiem et nostrum istud vivere triste 
aspexi, .... tunc, tune... . cachinno. 
This, it will be seen, is nothing characteristically Persian, nor Roman: 
it is merely the absorption and passing on of the fable or tradition of 
Democritean laughter. Juvenal is more specific (10, 51) in his reference 
to the Abderitan: 
ridebat curas nec non et gaudia volgi, interdum et lacrimas, 


and it is a reasonable belief that from such familiar source he drew 
the characterization of his own purpose, 

quidquid agunt homines, votum timor ira voluptas 

gaudia discursus, nostri farrago libelli est; 
—not of course as a mere panorama of human life, but as affording 
material for satire, as yéAwros dfiwy ravrwv Trav év avOpwrois— 
quidquid agunt homines. 

Wherever then we turn in Roman satire, whether regarding the 
subject matter or the tone and manner of treatment, everywhere we 
find Greek theory and Greek literary practice antecedent. With much 
of this literature Quintilian must have had some acquaintance, even 
though much of his criticism merely passes on older coin already cur- 
rent. We revert then to the problem from which we started and ask 
what was meant by his dictum, “Satire is wholly ours.” 

It has been the general practice of criticism faced with this prob- 
lem to defend Quintilian by affirming that satire is Roman, because 
in a peculiar degree it is permeated with the Roman spirit, the Roman 


1 The first part of this declaration of purpose is Democritean, the second part 
nostri farrago libelli looks like a periphrasis of satura (per saturam). 
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practical point of view in ethics, and the atmosphere of the larger and 
more complex social life which, in the ancient world, was only de- 
veloped at Rome. True as these statements may be in whole or in 
part, they are yet irrelevant; for while they may explain some traits 
of Roman satire they do not explain Quintilian. The same thing could 
be said of several other departments of literature which Quintilian 
recognizes as common to both Greek and Latin. Yet it does not occur 
to Quintilian to disassociate Roman history, or elegy, for example, 
from their Greek counterparts, although both of these forms received 
a very definite and peculiar Roman development. What then does he 
mean, and do we translate him correctly when we render “Satire is 
wholly ours’? Apparently, yes; but we create a dilemma like this: 
either Quintilian did not know Greek satire, or he did not speak the 
truth; and neither of these alternatives is acceptable. 

The true solution of the difficulty lies in the two words set over 
against each other, satura and satire. We seem to be setting two 
equivalent and identical words side by side; but are we? One is a 
word, the history of which as recognized literary nomenclature had 
scarcely more than begun in Quintilian’s time; the other is the same 
word inflated with the associations of twenty centuries of use, and the 
experience of all the peoples who have derived their literary vocabu- 
lary from the ancient world. To understand what the word satura 
meant to Quintilian we must put a check upon too facile identification 
of satire with it, and consider two things: first, the history of the word; 
and second, the habits of literary classification in antiquity. 

The earliest occurrence of the word satura in literary association— 
whether in the form satura or per saturam—is as a title, probably 
humorous or playful in the first instance, of the miscellaneous poems 
of Ennius. Used in the same sense by Lucilius and Varro, it passed 
over in Horace’s time to a designation of the Lucilian satire as a type, 
and in this sense first occurs at the beginning of Horace’s second book 
(sunt quibus in satura videor nimis acer). It is used once again by him 
in the same book with einphasis on its form—saturis musaque pedestri. 
Yet these tentative efforts of Horace to employ the word did not 
serve to give it currency. Horace himself was evidently shy of its use. 
In the first book of the satires, where he talks much of the literary 
form and its relation to Lucilius, he had not employed the word, nor 
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again fifteen years later, in his Letters, with all their discussion of 
literary and social problems, does he revert to it. The idea of satire 
he expresses variously with the general resources of the language, but 
the name itself must have seemed to him too little current for ap- 
propriate use, and still carried with it too definitely the suggestion of 
its origin as the designation of a mere miscellany. Such an explana- 
tion is made plausible from the circumstance that in Sallust, the archa- 
izer, at a time contemporary with Horace’s early work, we find re- 
currence of the old phrase per saturam, which for nearly a century 
had dropped out of use. 

During all the remaining period of the Augustan age (except for a 
disputed passage of Livy), in all the literary gossip of the Elder Seneca 
(which might naturally have furnished frequent occasion for its em- 
ployment), in the abundant satire of the philosopher Seneca, in the 
satirical romance of Petronius, and in the very satires of Persius, the 
word still remains unused. We must therefore conclude, not that its 
absence is due to the defect of our record, but that the word was slow 
in gaining recognition and in conveying a definite suggestion of 
manner and tone. This can scarcely have been otherwise when we 
consider that side by side there were produced works so divergent in 
manner as Horace’s and Varro’s, yet bearing a common name. The 
same thing appears from the information which Porphyrio gives in his 
comment on the letter to Julius Florus (i. 3): cucus sunt electae ex 
Ennio Lucilio Varrone saturae. The distinction which Quintilian (and 
later Diomedes) draws between satura as commonly understood in 
his day, and the older meaning of a miscellany, cannot be earlier than 
Augustan, and was probably brought about by the classical rank to 
which Horace’s work attained. 

Not until the Flavian period does the word emerge again, and 
show something like currency and a fixed connotation. Statius uses it 
once in an enumeration of the literary work of the dilettante Vopiscus, 
and Martial twice. Only in the passage under discussion does Quin- 
tilian use the word as the designation of a literary type or genus.! 
However he does thus use the word without apology or explanation, so 
that it is clear from him (as from Martial and Statius) that the word 


1In ix. 2. 36, in satura tradit Ennius, and in ix. 3. 9, in satura, citing a line of 
Persius, the word is employed to designate the source of an illustration. 
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was now current in this meaning. But it is significant to note that in 
all of these instances, Horace, Statius, Martial, Quintilian, the word 
is always the name of the concrete literary genus itself; it has not yet 
gone beyond this, a situation reflected in the fact that the noun, the 
name, alone was in use, and that the need for adjectival or other ex- 
tensions had not yet arisen. The whole vast territory covered by our 
current usage to indicate the satirical spirit or, as we say simply, 
satire, with no thought of literary genus or specific compositions, was 
not yet embraced in the word. This restriction of scope we may illus- 
trate crudely by the word “sonnet,” which in an analogous way is 
restricted and concrete, with no large inclusiveness of connotation be- 
yond the designation of a type of poetry in a certain form. 

The importance of a recognized form must not be overlooked in 
this connection. In Greek for example the whole body of iambic and 
comic poetry might be called the yévos oxwarixov. Under this general 
rubric there are many forms: iambics, comedy, satyr-drama, mime, 
silloi, and others. These names connote a general spirit of raillery— 
okwrrev—expressed in a definitely recognized form. But of these two 
elements it is form which yields the particular classification of any 
given piece of literature. Thus for example the second epode of 
Horace is, in accordance with our usage, a perfect “‘satire’’ of the man 
-who professes the deepest feeling for country life, and yet cannot be 
torn from his Wall Street. But neither Horace nor Quintilian could 
have called it a “satire.” 

From these illustrations it should be clear what I mean by saying 
that the word “satire’”’ remained at the stage of a particular connota- 
tion, certainly down to Quintilian’s time. Thus when he says satura 
tota nostra est he means that the special type of literature created by 
Lucilius, dominated by a certain spirit, clothed in a certain metrical 
form, fixed by the usage of a series of canonical writers, and finally 
designated by a name specifically Latin, is Roman and not Greek. 
And in this sense the correctness of his statement requires no qualifi- 
cation. His words do not in the least mean that he denies “‘satire,’’ 
as we use the word, to Aristophanes for example. He recognizes it of 
course, but he could not yet think of applying to his manner or spirit 
the name of “satire.” He has in fine no consciousness of saying what 
we understand by such a translation (though it is apparently verba- 
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tim) as “satire is wholly ours.” The confusion of our rendering lies 
in the fact that we do not in consciousness differentiate between 
the word as a verbum proprium, concrete and specific, and the same 
word inflated by metaphorical shift to embrace a multitude of ideas 
which are related to the Roman meaning only by likeness. 

We are now in position to explain (in some degree at least) what 
has seemed a paradox, the extraordinary infrequency in Roman liter- 
ature of a word which is constantly upon our lips in any literary dis- 
cussion. For in fact, as we have seen, the word had as yet only a frac- 
tion of the meaning we attach to it. For ninety per cent or more of 
the occasions that we find to use “satire,” or its apparent derivatives, 
the Roman would employ risus, ridere, or some analogous word suited 
to the special color of his thought. The extension of the word satura to 
include the satirical spirit in a comprehensive way calls for more care- 
ful study. The existence of a large body of satire like Juvenal’s may 
have been influential in creating a consciousness of need, though no 
one of the four examples in Juvenal can be interpreted as other than 
concrete and proper. The first indisputable example of the word as a 
descriptive term, referring to a literature which was neither Roman 
nor in canonical form, but only in the general vein of Roman satire, 
is found in Apuleius (Florida ii. 20), who refers to Xenocrates as the 
“author of satires.”” His meaning is obviously that Xenocrates wrote 
works similar in spirit to Roman satire: that is, Apuleius uses meta- 
phor. But so soon as a noun enters the domain of metaphor it clamors 
for extension. Here the Romans found ready at hand a Greek word of 
similar meaning and of almost identical form, odrupos, with a rich 
family of derivatives, carupiKds, carupifev, carvpiorys, and these 
they appropriated to add to the slender dower of their native satura. 
Few of us I imagine are conscious that in using the series “satire,” 
“satiric,” “satirist,’”’ “satirize,” we are dealing with words unrelated 
etymologically. Latin usage is confined to the noun satura, but it is 
not from it that our common words “satirical”? and “satirize”’ are 
derived. From the third or fourth century on satyricus (=oarvptxés) 
begins to function as an equivalent for scriptor saturarum. Thus by 
degrees the true etymology of satura, as a Latin word, was lost, and, 
with modified orthography (satyra), derivation from the Greek carupos 
took its place. Thus in early modern times it seems to have been 
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held quite universally that satire was derived from the Greek satyr- 
drama, and John Hall in a Latin epigram, prefatory to his Toothless 
Satyrs, plays with the conceit of satire as a new sort of monster, a 
female satyr,! a creature without horns. Support was doubtless given 
to this conception by the current form of the word, which down to 
Dryden’s time was commonly written “satyr’’ and probably pro- 
nounced as a trochee or pyrrhic with closed a and short final syllable, 
rhyming? with “nature” (pronounced “ndtur,” like “figure, figgur’’). 
Our modern semi-spondaic pronunciation, “satire,” is probably a 
vocal accommodation to the apparent length of the last syllable in 
the French form satire, which was introduced into English by Dry- 
den’s authority. The false etymology current in early modern times 
was finally exploded by Casaubon, in his famous study of Roman 
satire and the Greek satyr-drama in the year 1605. But the older 
view still prevailed: when Milton speaks of satire as “born out of 
a tragedy” he has in mind obviously the satyr-drama which followed 
upon the tragic trilogy, and even one of the latest of English writers*® 
speaks of satire as “begotten by Pan, the goat-footed.” 


New Haven 


1Cf. Lucret. iv. 1169, simula Silena ac satura est. 


2 Cf. Dryden's characterization of Doeg (Absalom and Achitophel, part II): 
“Spiteful he is not though he wrote a satyr, 
For still there goes some thinking to ill-nature.”’ 


3 Mr. Gilbert Cannan in Satire, London, 1914. 


Nore To p. 59.—Mr. W. Rennie (in Cl. Rev., XXXVI, 21) holds that Quintilian’s 
phrase means that in satire the Romans bear off the palm. This implies that Quintilian 
entertained the idea of a specific category of Greek satire. But in the preceding survey 
of Greek literature there is no indication of this. He distinguishes no category of Greek 
satire for the very good reason that there was none to name. This contrast of fact is 
marked by quidem, just as in Diomedes the same contrast is made specifically —carmen 
apud Romanos, etc. In the second place, Mr. Rennie has overlooked what I have here 
been at pains to point out: that the word satura for Quintilian conveyed no such com- 
prehensive meaning of the general spirit of satire as we now attach toit. It is only in this 
(essentially modern) meaning that we can speak of Greek satire, a meaning which em- 
braces no specific body of Greek literature, but only certain aspects of many—comedy, 
iambic, elegy, and a nondescript mass of prose writings. 





THE JURISDICTION OF THE AREOPAGUS 


By GERTRUDE SMITH 


The Areopagus was the lineal descendant of the Homeric council 
of elders.! Up to the time of Draco there existed only this one council 
at Athens, consisting, after the institution of the annual archonship, 
of ex-archons who had successfully passed their audit.? As the direct 
descendant of the Homeric council it had control of practically the 
entire government of the state. Hence its functions are found to be 
threefold—administrative, judicial, and religious. As the democracy 
developed it was inevitable that new bodies should be created to deal 
with the increasing business of the state. The old council was pri- 
marily aristocratic, selected, as it was, at first wholly on the basis of 
birth and later on the basis of wealth and birth,’ and the tendency 
naturally was that the Areopagus with its somewhat vague and in- 
distinctly defined duties should give way gradually to the new demo- 
cratic bodies with their sharply defined powers. The weakening of the 
Areopagus, therefore, was to a large extent the natural and gradual 
result of the development of democracy. The loss of power was con- 
fined in the main to judicial and political functions. The democracy 
could gain no appreciable advantage by transferring religious duties 
from the Areopagus to a more democratic body. Furthermore, as is 
repeatedly illustrated in their history, the Athenians were extremely 
conservative in matters of religion and were reluctant to make 
changes. 

According to the accounts of ancient writers, the Areopagus from 
very ancient times enjoyed a position of the greatest prestige through- 
out Greece. Several mythical trials for homicide were said to have 
been held in Athens before this body.‘ A story told by Pausanias 


1Cf. Gertrude Smith, Administration of Justice from Hesiod to Solon, pp. 11 ff.; 
for the antiquity of the name of the council ef. ibid., p. 12, n. 5, and Busolt, Griechische 
Staatskunde, II, 795. 

2 Aristotle Const. of Athens 3.6. If the Draconian constitution (ibid. 4) is rejected, 
the Areopagus was the sole council up until the Solonian reforms (cf. Sandys, ad loc.). 

3 Aristotle op. cit. 3.6. 

4 For the details of these trials cf. Gertrude Smith, op. cit., p. 13. 
[CuassicaL PartoLoey, XXII, January, 1927] 61 
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represents the Messenians, during a quarrel with the Spartans in 742 
B.c., as Offering to submit their differences to the Athenian Areo- 
pagus.! Its reputation for fairness was never lost even after the powers 
of the council were seriously curtailed, and the prestige and honorable 
position which the body continued to have account for many of the 
things which happened in its history. 

The weakening of the Areopagus began very early. It originally 
had control of all the business of the state and of the magistrates and 
in addition unlimited power to punish all who disobeyed the laws, 
which as yet had not been reduced to writing. The institution of such 
officials as the thesmothetae? and their practice of recording legal 
decisions early weakened the Areopagus.’ Subsequently Draco’s 
codification and writing down of the laws further lessened its power. 
It henceforth had to apply written laws rather than to declare un- 
written laws.‘ Under Solon in turn the laws were made much fairer 
and more definite. Wilamowitz noted that the Areopagus apparently 
had no part in the legislation of Draco or of Solon.* But it is not 
strange that men should have been appointed for these tasks who were 
not members of the Areopagus. In each case the purpose of the in- 
novations was to reconcile the various classes in the state, and it 
would have been unwise to delegate such a task to a member of a 
distinctly aristocratic and conservative body. Neither lawgiver ma- 
terially weakened the body directly. In fact, Solon in some respects 
strengthened it. But one of his innovations led in succeeding genera- 
tions to a change in the character of the body. In early times the 
council selected the magistrates. Accordingly it chose the archons 
who on the expiration of their terms became members of the council. 
Solon introduced the selection of the nine archons by lot from a larger 
number elected by the tribes, and he also gave to the people the power 


14.5.1. 2 Cf. Gertrude Smith, op. cit., pp. 24 ff. 

3 Cf. Wilamowitz, Aristoteles und Athen, II, 49. Wilamowitz’ statement that the 
institution of the épérac weakened the council is of course wrong. These courts were 
merely sections of the Areopagus itself (cf. Gertrude Smith, op. cit., pp. 16 ff.). 

‘Cf. Botsford, The Athenian Constitution, p. 151. 

5 Cf. Freeman, The Work and Life of Solon, p. 76. 


® Op. cit. If my theory about the composition of the court of three hundred who 
tried the Alemaeonidae is correct (op. cit., p. 21), Wilamowitz is wrong in including here 
the attempt of Cylon. 
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to superintend the audits of magistrates.! This was an important step. 
It not only made the Areopagus ultimately a more democratic body, 
but it took away from it the right of self-perpetuation inasmuch as it 
was henceforth composed of ex-archons who had been selected by the 
people. It thus lost an important means of controlling the state by 
selecting the men who were to govern it. It could no longer even con- 
trol the policy of these men through exercising the power of audit. In 
spite of this, however, there was probably no appreciable actual 
change in the character of the body until the archonship was thrown 
open to the lower classes; so that the Areopagus did not immediately 
suffer greatly in prestige or importance. In fact, the account of Aris- 
totle shows that the Areopagus occupied a very important position 
under Solon’s constitution.? 

He assigned to the Areopagus the duty of superintending the laws, so that 
it continued, as before, to be the guardian of the constitution in general. It 
kept watch over the citizens in all the most important matters, and corrected 
offenders, having full powers to inflict either fines or personal punishment. 
The money received in fines it brought up into the Acropolis, without assign- 
ing the reason for the punishment. It also tried those who conspired for the 
overthrow of the state, Solon having enacted a process of impeachment to 
deal with such offenders.’ 

It is noteworthy that the Areopagus continued to punish and fine 
with final authority although Solon granted the people the right of ap- 
peal from the decisions of the magistrates.‘ The institution of the 
dixaornprov by Solon can have had no immediate effect on the Areopa- 
gus, for it seems to have been instituted merely for the hearing of 
appeals from magisterial decisions.’ Solon apparently considered the 
1 Aristotle op. cit. 8.1-2; Politics 1281 B 31 (cf. Lipsius, Das Attische Recht, p. 30). 


2 Const. of Athens 8.4. Kenyon’s translation. Cf. Plutarch Solon 19. Grote, History of 
Greece, III, 122, maintained that Solon really enlarged the powers of the Areopagus 
by giving to it the supervision of the laws, the censorial duty of inspecting the lives 
and occupations of the citizens, and the duty of punishing the idle and dissolute. But 
it exercised these functions before the time of Draco (cf. Aristotle op. cit. 3.6). Solon 
reassured the body of these functions. 

3I have shown elsewhere (‘“‘The Prytaneum in the Athenian Amnesty Law,” 
Class. Phil., XVI, 349 ff.) that the Solonian amnesty law (Plutarch loc. cit.) refers to 
the Areopagus’ jurisdiction over would-be tyrants. This is contrary to the view of 
some scholars, who posit a court at the Prytaneum for the trial of such cases. The 
amnesty law was repeated at the time of the Persian Wars, at which time the phrase 
about tyrants must have had reference to the Peisistratidae. For the amnesty law of 
405 B.c. cf. infra, p. 75, n. 1. 


4 Aristotle op. cit. 9.1. § Ibid. 
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conservative Areopagus a safeguard of his constitution. He doubtless 
felt that by giving to the body which represented the aristocracy its 
old prerogatives he would strengthen the nobility in its hold on the 
government.! At the same time by introducing the édtxkaornpiov he 
gave the people recourse from magisterial oppression. 

In the so-called consitution of Draco there is a provision that who- 
ever considered himself to have been wronged could bring an eicayye- 
dia before the Areopagus, é&pv 6€ TG adtkoupévw pds THY Tav ’Apeo- 
mayiT@av Bovdny eicayyéA\dNe arodaivovte map’ dy dédtxetrar vouov.? 
The process described by eioayyéAXew could be used against any 
wrongdoer. It would surely include, then, the denunciation of a mag- 
istrate for an unjust decision. In this case the action would be in 
effect an appeal from a magisterial decision,* for the denunciation of 
the magistrate might frequently involve a complete revision of the 
case. It has often been maintained that the constitution of Draco 
is not genuine.* But whether it be genuine or not, the procedure de- 
scribed here must have been the one actually in practice. The Areo- 
pagus had the power of supervising the laws in the pre-Solonian period. 
It was therefore the body to which a citizen who was the victim of an 
unjust legal decision would naturally bring his grievance. Further- 
more, part of this function of the Areopagus consisted in the audit of 
magistrates, and during the audit in a much less formal way a citizen 
could easily bring complaint if he felt that he had been unjustly treat- 
ed. Accordingly, in the period before Solon a citizen had recourse 
from an unjust magisterial decision—in effect an appeal—to the body 
which held the magistrates to account. Likewise under the Solonian 
constitution which intrusted to the people the selection and audit of 
the magistrates the injured person was granted the right of appeal from 
the decision of a magistrate to the people, to whom the magistrates 
were now accountable. 

Under Peisistratus there was no constitutional alteration in the 
Areopagus. Naturally under a tyrannical régime it had less power in 
practice than formerly, and it may have performed its functions some- 


1 Botsford, op. cit., pp. 172 ff. 2 Aristotle op. cit. 4.4. 


3 Gilbert, Constitutional Antiquities, p. 123, understands eloayyéAXew to be used 
only of a sort of appeal to the Areopagus from the unjust decision of a magistrate. 


‘Cf. Botsford, op. cit., p. 145. 
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what irregularly. It is not unlikely that it had jurisdiction in criminal 
cases generally. It continued to act as a homicide court, for Peisistra- 
tus himself was brought before it on such a charge.! In theory Peisis- 
tratus kept the constitution intact, and the Areopagus would suffer 
in practice only during his rule. 

As the guardian of the constitution the Areopagus had been in- 
trusted by Solon and also before his time with jurisdiction over those 
who attempted to overthrow that constitution. Solon at least made a 
law providing for a process of impeachment before the Areopagus 
against subverters of the government.? Under Cleisthenes the intro- 
duction of ostracism transferred in part from the Areopagus to the 
people the duty of guarding against dangerous and ambitious citizens. 
At least the introduction of ostracism is ascribed to Cleisthenes in the 
year 508-507, but it seems to have been used for the first time two 
years after the battle of Marathon in the case of Hipparchus.* Hence- 
forth it is to be supposed that there were two methods of dealing with 
would-be tyrants. The process of ostracism was a political weapon in 
the hands of the people to be used at will against any citizen who 
was suspected of ambitious designs. Or such persons could be de- 
nounced before the Areopagus. So Aristotle tells us that at the time 
of Ephialtes’ attack on the Areopagus Themistocles led the council to 
believe that he would point out to them certain persons who were 
forming a conspiracy to overthrow the government.‘ 

There is no reason to believe that at the time of Cleisthenes the 
Areopagus did not have jurisdiction in other cases of treason as well, 
just as it did in later times.® 

It is doubtful if any measures were passed by Cleisthenes definite- 
ly limiting the powers of the Areopagus. Under the rule of the tyrants 
the body must have become filled with sympathizers of Peisistratus. 


1 Aristotle op. cit. 16.8 (cf. Bonner, ‘‘Administration of Justice under Peisistratus,” 
Class. Phil., XIX, 360). 


2 Aristotle op. cit. 8.4. For the period before Solon cf. Plutarch loc. cit. 


3 Aristotle op. cit. 22.3-4. Bury, History of Greece, pp. 261 ff., maintains that this 
transference of power from the Areopagus to the sovereign people deprived the Areo- 
pagus of its most important political function. For the date of the introduction and first 
use of ostracism cf. Carcopino, Histoire de l’ostracisme athénien, pp. 97 ff., ‘““Bibliothéque 
de la faculté des lettres,’’ XXV. 


4 Aristotle op. cit. 25.3. 5 Cf. infra, p. 78. 
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After the expulsion it would naturally have remained in the back- 
ground until it gradually became filled with new and more democratic 
ex-archons.! 

By the time of the Persian Wars, then, the Areopagus had already 
lost considerable power. It had been deprived of its right to select 
the magistrates and to conduct the audits of officials, these powers 
having been assigned to the assembly. Further, dox:uacia of officials 
had come to be handled entirely by the senate and assembly. Cases 
of eicayyedia were brought before the senate and assembly. And ap- 
peals from the decisions of magistrates were made no longer to the 
Areopagus, but to the d:caornpiov. The introduction of ostracism had 
to some extent curtailed its power of trying those who attempted to 
overthrow the government. 

When danger threatened the state before the battle of Salamis 
the council suddenly resumed many of its earlier unrestricted powers. 
At this time quite unconstitutionally it assumed the leadership of the 
state, obdevl déypart AaBovoa rHv Hyeuoviav.2 Apparently the Areo- 
pagus displayed great activity in military matters at this time, and 
by its donation of money to the crews of the ships was responsible for 
their embarkation for the battle of Salamis. It thus aided Themis- 
tocles greatly in his plans and contributed much to the victory at 
Salamis. Kenyon has compared the supremacy of the Areopagus dur- 
ing this period to the increase of power which the Roman senate gained 
by its display of military ability at the time of the Punic Wars. It was 
virtually a dictator. It must have regained almost as great promi- 
nence as that which it had in the age of Solon. It thus became guardian 
of the constitution in general, with complete supervision of the laws, 
with final authority to punish and to fine, with jurisdiction over would- 
be tyrants and in addition supervision of the state finances and various 
military and executive powers. Its military activity must have con- 
sisted largely in determining the policy of the state on various oc- 
casions and granting state money for military enterprises. Aristotle 
states that Themistocles expected to be tried by the Areopagus for 
treasonable actions.* It would seem that at this period such cases 
were dealt with by either the Areopagus or the assembly; for Themis- 


1 Cf. Botsford, op. cit., p. 201. 
2 Aristotle op. cit. 23.1; Politics 1304 A 20; Plutarch Them. 10; Cicero de off. 1.75. 


3 Const. of Athens 25.3. This story of a trial preliminary to Themistocles’ ostracism 
is not inconsistent with the account of Diodorus, who represents him as being brought 
to trial and acquitted on a charge of treason (xi. 54). 
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tocles’ final banishment was certainly decreed by the assembly. After 
the Persian Wars the Areopagus continued to hold sway for seventeen 
years, although it gradually declined in power.! This period would 
extend then from 478-477 (the Confederacy of Delos) to 462-461 (the 
archonship of Conon), when Ephialtes made his attack on the council. 
The formation and establishment of the Athenian Empire were, then, 
carried out under the guidance of the Areopagus. As soon as the 
danger occasioned by the Persian Wars was past it was inevitable that 
the council should again to a certain extent be driven into the back- 
ground in the interest of more democratic bodies. The attention called 
to it by its wartime supremacy must have made a vivid impression 
upon the Athenians as to what a menace it might become to de- 
mocracy. The growing popular distrust of the body and the increas- 
ing confidence of the people in their ability to manage their own affairs 
culminated in the attack of Ephialtes on the Areopagus in 462 B.c. 

There are various stories about the associates of Ephialtes in his 
undertaking, but Ephialtes is always represented as the leader in the 
attack. In Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens? Ephialtes is said to have 
brought to completion by the overthrow of.the Areopagus the con- 
stitution which was sketched by Aristides. By admitting the lower 
classes to greater privileges he began the democratic movement which 
was furthered by Ephialtes. The work of Ephialtes and of Pericles 
with regard to the Areopagus must be considered separately. The Con- 
stitution of Athens clearly shows that Pericles’ attack on the Areopagus 
was some ten years subsequent to that of Ephialtes, and was brought 
about in order further to please the democratic party.* In Aristotle’s 
description of the activity of the Thirty Tyrants he says, “They took 
down from the hill of Areopagus the laws of Ephialtes and Arches- 
tratus relating to the Areopagite Council.’’* Archestratus was evi- 
dently a supporter of either Ephialtes or Pericles, and put forward 
some of the laws. According to the very circumstantial account of 
Aristotle, Themistocles played a prominent part in the reforms of 
Ephialtes. It is difficult to reconcile his presence in Athens at this 
time with the hitherto accepted chronology of Thucydides, but the 

1 Aristotle op. cit. 25.1. 3 27.1 (cf. Politics 1274 A 7). 

2 41.2 (cf. Sandys, ad. loc.). 4 Const. of Athens 35.2. 


5 Kenyon, ad loc., suggests that he was a supporter of Ephialtes and that some of 
the laws appeared in his name, while Busolt, Griechische Geschichte, III, 1, 270, supposes 
that Archestratus put forward the law by which Pericles deprived the Areopagus of 
power. 
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discussion of this involved question is beyond the scope of the present 
investigation.! 

In depriving the council of power Ephialtes at first proceeded as 
follows. He brought actions against individual Areopagites in regard 
to their administration. Aristotle says that in this way he contrived 
the ruin of many of them. Doubtless this made easy the final de- 
nunciation of them before the Council of Five Hundred and the 
assembly.? The laws of Ephialtes relating to the abolition of the rights 
of the Areopagus were apparently passed by the assembly as a decree 
and were set up on the Areopagus, where they remained until the rule 
of the Thirty Tyrants.® 

It is an exceedingly difficult problem to determine which functions 
of the Areopagus were affected by the changes of Ephialtes.* Aristotle 
says, &ravra mepretde Ta Ewidera, bu’ Ov jv 7H THs TodLTELas PuAaKH, Kal 


TQ mev TOLs TEvTaKoGiols, TA bE TH SHuw Kal Tots dikacrnpiots arédw- 
xev.© According to Sandys, 7a émiera, or “additional rights,” in- 
clude practically everything except jurisdiction in homicide cases. 
There seems to be no reasonable doubt but that the council retained 
its jurisdiction in homicide cases. According to Demosthenes, toto 
povov 76 dikacrnpiov obxt Tipavvos, ovK dd\uvyapxia, od SnuoKkparia Tas 


govixas dixas adedéobar reTdAunxev.2 An anonymous biography repre- 
sents Thucydides as defending Pyrilampes before the Areopagus’ on 
a charge of homicide. Pericles was the prosecutor. There is a fragment 
of Philochorus to the effect that Ephialtes left only homicide cases to 
the Areopagus.® Added to these notices is the fact that the Athenians 


1 He is mentioned as Ephialtes’ associate in Aristotle op. cit. 25.3, and in the argu- 
ment to Isocrates’ Areopagiticus. For the possibility of his presence in Athens at the 
time cf. Ure, ‘‘When Was Themistocles Last in Athens?” J.H.S. (1920-21), pp. 165 ff. 

2 Cf. Plato Rep. 565E. 

3 Aristotle op. cit. 25.3; 35.2 (cf. Vinogradoff, Historical Jurisprudence, II, 130). 

4 Cf. Busolt, loc. cit.; Griechische Staatskunde, II, 894 ff. 

5 Op. cit. 25.2. 

6 xxiii. 66. For the great age and immutability of Athenian homicide laws, cf. 
Antiphon v.14 and vi.2. 

7 Didot, Vol. II, p. 10, sec. 19. 

8 FHG i.407. Cf. Plutarch Cimon 15; Pericles 7; Pausanias 1.29.15; Kenophon 
Mem. iii. 5.20, where Socrates describes the Areopagites as deciding cases most lawfully 
and justly. Meier-Schémann, Att. Process, p. 143, advanced the theory that homicide 
cases were taken from the Areopagus and restored to them under the Thirty. Boeckh 
and O. Miller agreed. Grote, V, 268. n., refuted the theory and was followed by Philippi, 
Der Areopag und die Epheten, p. 265; Caillemer, article on the Areopagus in Daremberg- 
Saglio, p. 401; Lipsius, op. cit., p. 34; and others. 
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felt that the Areopagus held this authority in homicide cases by divine 
right. Another point raised by Caillemer is the fact that it is incon- 
ceivable that the Areopagus could have risen to a position of such 
importance again at the end of the fifth century if it had lost all of 
its functions and prerogatives sixty years before. It would have dis- 
appeared entirely.? The jurisdiction of the Areopagus in the ypad7) 
mupkatds is closely connected with its jurisdiction in homicide cases 
because arson might involve the loss of life, and this function was not 
disturbed by the reforms of Ephialtes. 

Closely connected with the jurisdiction of the council in homicide 
cases is its jurisdiction in cases involving religion.* It may be said 
that in general the jurisdiction in cases of doéBea passed to the 
duxaornpia. The council, however, appears to have kept surveillance 
of the sacred olives and jurisdiction over those who were accused of 
cutting them down. Further, they had charge of the cultivated land 
sacred to Demeter and Core on the borders of Megara and Attica. 

A very significant thing which is mentioned by Aristotle for the 
period before Solon and also in the Solonian period is the Areopagus’ 
general oversight of laws and the constitution. This was given by 
Ephialtes to a new group of officials called vouodidaxes. The institu- 
tion of this body is recorded in a fragment of Philochorus: érra 6é 


noav (oi vouopidAaxes) Kal Karéornoar, ws Pirdxopos, Te "Eqiadrns wova 
karédure TH €& ’Apeiou mayou Boudy Ta brép TOU gwuaros.® Keil, in 
his edition and interpretation of a Strassburg papyrus which con- 
tains some fragments of history of the Periclean age, argues very 
plausibly on the basis of a notice about the voyodiAaxes that they 
must have been instituted under Ephialtes and dissolved under the 
Thirty.® If this is the case the history of vowopuAaxia at Athens can 


1Cf. Aeschylus Eumenides 684, and Demosthenes xxiii.66, quoted above. 
2 Loc. cit. 


3 Philippi, op. cit., pp. 267 ff., thinks that the reforms of Ephialtes were not con- ie 
cerned with cases involving religion. Lipsius, op. cit., p. 366, states that cases regarding 
the sacred olives were the only impiety cases which continued to come before the council. 

4 1G, II, Suppl. 104a; Ditt.,? II, 789; cf. De Sanctis, “Ar@cs, Storia della Reppublica 
Ateniese, p. 423, n. 3. 


5 Lex Cantabr. 674. The reliability of this passage has been questioned. Gilbert, 
op. cit., p. 155, thinks that the body was instituted later. The number “‘7”’ causes diffi- 
culty inasmuch as it corresponds to nothing in Athenian institutions. The notices of 
the lexicographers are of no value, as they all deal with the vouopidaxes of the end of 
the fourth century. Philippi, op. cit., p. 193, believes that the institution of the body 


was connected with the reforms of Ephialtes, but that it was of little importance. 
6 Anonymus Argentinensis, pp. 170 ff. (cf. Vinogradoff, op. cit., pp. 136 ff.). 
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be traced very clearly. At first it was in the hands of the Areopagus, 
then it was given to the vouodidaxes, who were dissolved by the 
Thirty, and at the end of the fourth century there was an attempt to 
re-establish the vouodbAaxes apparently after the model of those of 
the fifth century. It is not to be supposed that these officials had any- 
thing to do with legislation. Doubtless the power of the Areopagus 
to arrest any citizen is connected with voyoduAakia, and was lost at 
the same time.! The actual legal process of dealing with illegal legisla- 
tion would be by the ypad) rapavduwr which doubtless also was 
established at the time of Ephialtes.? 

The Areopagus had had a general censorship of the morals and 
education of the people. It undoubtedly lost it at this time. For ex- 
ample, the ypad7 apyias, which had formerly come before the Areo- 
pagus,’ in later times came before a Heliastic court.‘ It can be seen 
that Ephialtes introduced certain concrete laws which took care of 
more or less vague functions of the Areopagus. Philippi has well said 
that the Athenians could henceforth call themselves masters of the 
courts not so much because of the actual legal jurisdiction which the 
Areopagus lost as because it ceased to be érioxomos ravTwv kal pidAa€ 
TOV VOUWY. 

Philippi maintained that the Areopagus retained its police over- 
sight of building. This, however, seems doubtful in view of a passage 
in the Pseudo-Xenophontic Constitution of Athens. The author in 
enumerating the variety of cases which came before the courts writes 
bet 5¢ kal rade dradixafew et Tis THY vady un émioxevafer H KaToLKo- 
Soue? te Snudciov.6 As Kalinka observes on the passage, dradicafew 
seems to be used here as a general word of bringing a case into court 
and not in its older, technical sense. The writer is speaking about the 
congestion of business in the city and the difficulty of getting settle- 
ments. He would scarcely include business which came before a more 
or less isolated body such as the Areopagus was at that time. It can 
hardly have been congested at this period. It is not inconceivable that 
the assembly occasionally appointed the Areopagus a commission to 


1Cf. Wilamowitz, op. cit., II, 188 ff. 
2 Cf. Wyse in Whibley’s Companion to Greek Studies, p. 445; Lipsius, op. cit., p. 36; 


’Athenaeus iv. 19. p. 168A. 4 Cf. Gilbert, op. cit., p. 284. 5 iii.4. 
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deal with building regulations just as it was empowered by them to 
make other investigations from time to time.! 

This raises the question of the Areopagus as a special commission 
of inquiry. Its activity in this regard must be due to the prestige and 
moral influence which the body undoubtedly continued to have even 
after it had lost its direct supervision of morals. Before the reforms of 
Ephialtes the Areopagus could hold an inquiry and make a report en- 
tirely on its own initiative, and there is no reason to suppose that this 
ceased to be the case.? It was true at least during the time of the 
orators. It was also especially intrusted with commissions by the as- 
sembly and made reports of these investigations to that body. So in 
424-423 B.c. the Areopagus was charged with the drawing up of a 
list of tribute to be imposed on the allies.* At the end of the Pelopon- 
nesian War the Areopagus was occupied with a search for means of 
saving the state.‘ This raises the question of the jurisdiction of the 
body over subverters of the democracy after the time of Ephialtes. 
Citizens suspected of designs on the government would continue from 
time to time to be dealt with by ostracism. But ostracism takes care 
only of those who are suspected of too ambitious ideas. Other means 
had to be employed against those who were actually guilty of attempt- 
ing to subvert the government. It seems only natural that such a 
matter should be dealt with as a rule by the sovereign people just as 
ostracism was. Thus Antiphon was tried and convicted by a popular 
court. On the other hand, it is quite natural that as other special 
tasks were given to the Areopagus, so also it might be intrusted with 
the trial of a would-be tyrant. 

Under Ephialtes the range of appeal from the decisions of magis- 
trates to the heliastic courts was much widened. This reform is more 
closely connected with the limitation of the power of the archons than 
with that of the Areopagus.® 


1Cf. Gilbert, op. cit., p. 284, n. 2. 

2 Cf. Gilbert, op. cit., p. 284; Philippi, op. cit., p. 269, maintains that in this capacity 
the Areopagus was, after Ephialtes, always subject to the will of the people (cf. Caille- 
mer, op. cit., p. 402). 

3 CIG 75. 4 Lysias xii. 69. 

5 Dugit, Aréop., p. 153 (ef. Philippi, op. cit., p. 285; Vinogradoff, op. cit., p. 77). 
Appeal from the decisions of the Areopagus was possible in the fourth century, and 
heliastic courts sometimes acquitted persons condemned by the Areopagus (Dein. in 
Dem. 57). 
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In 457 B.c., the sixth year after the death of Ephialtes, the archon- 
ship was finally opened to the third class of citizens or fevyirat.! At 
this date the preliminary selection by vote was still in use—aAn’ éxrw 
érec wera Tov ’Eduadrov Oavarov éyywoar Kal éx fevyiT@v mpoxpiverbar 


Tovs KAnpwoopuévous Tav évvéa apxdvTwr.2 The earliest known date 
when the preliminary selection as well as the final appointment was 
made by lot is at the time of Lysias’ speech for the cripple, about 
400 B.c., where the defendant says, kairo. ei toto meioe Tivas budr, 
& BovAn, Ti me KwALVEL KANpovTOaL Tav évvéa dpxdvTwy.? At some point 
between these two dates, then, the change took place. De Sanctis 
maintained that the preliminary election had been abolished at the 
time of the Peloponnesian War.‘ He supports his view by a phrase, 
Tadw pev apxas &pxe, in Herodotus’ famous description of the vir- 
tues of democracy.’ But the passage is very general and proves 
nothing. Herodotus could have used it of the system which is known 
to have existed in 457. Another passage used by De Sanctis in sup- 
port of his theory is a statement of Socrates in criticism of electing 
officials by lot, X\éywv ws u@por ein rods wev THS TOAEWS ApKovTAas a7d 
Kuayou Kaftoravar, KuBepynrn 5é undéva Oédew xpyjoba kvapevTa.® 
The dramatic date of this treatise of Xenophon’s is during the 
Peloponnesian War, and it seems certain that preliminary lot was in 
use at that time. Indeed, it appears altogether probable that it was 
adopted soon after the reforms of Ephialtes. After the fall of the 
Areopagus under Ephialtes it lost its veto over the assembly. The as- 
sembly controlled the state and passed decrees as it willed. The ar- 
chons naturally suffered along with the Areopagus. As the position of 
an Areopagite which awaited them on the expiration of their office be- 
came less important, the office of archon became increasingly less 


1 Plutarch’s statement that Aristides ypade Yndioua kownhy elvac Thy modtTeiay Kal 
tous &pxovras é£ ’AOnvalwy ravrwy aipetoBac (Aristides 22) can mean only that Aristides 
gave all classes a share in office holding. He must have retained the restriction of Solon, 
who gave to each class in proportion to the value of their rateable property (Aristotle 
op. cit. 7. 3). 

2 Aristotle op. cit. 26.2. I think that the use of rpoxpiveo@ac here precludes the possi- 
bility of Wyse’s suggestion, op. cit., p. 445, that the introduction of the preliminary lot 
dates from the reforms of Ephialtes. For a summary of the methods of selecting the 
archons prior to 457 cf. Kenyon, on Aristotle, Constitution of Athens, ad loc. 


3 xxiv. 13. 4 Op. cit., p. 349. 5 iii.80. 6 Xenophon Mem. i.2.9. 
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dignified.! It seems extremely likely, then, that the preliminary lot was 
not long in being adopted. It may have been the result of the measures 
of Pericles.? 

After his return from exile Cimon attempted to undo Ephialtes’ 
work of depriving the Areopagus of power, but without avail.? And 
ten years later Pericles, in pursuance of his policy of pleasing the peo- 
ple, further stripped the Council of power.‘ The character of this cur- 
tailing of the Areopagus’ powers is not far to seek. The édérac who 
composed the homicide courts of the Palladium, the Delphinium, and 
in Phreatto were originally commissions of the Areopagus.® In seek- 
ing to determine the date at which heliastic jurors were substituted 
for épérat in these courts it is natural to connect it with the lessening 
of the jurisdiction of the Areopagus. Ephialtes limited the jurisdiction 
of the body largely to homicide cases. Subsequently Pericles further 
limited its jurisdiction by restricting it to cases of premeditated homi- 
cide and arson by substituting heliastic jurors for the commissions of 
the Areopagus in the other homicide courts. He had an adequate mo- 
tive in his desire to increase the business of the dicasteries, for which 
he had instituted pay. It is part of his attempt to gain the popular 
favor.* Furthermore, it is consistent with the general trend of Athe- 


nian constitutional development. After Solon more and more power 
was thrown into the hands of the popular courts. 
It may plausibly be assumed that during the four months’ rule 


1Cf. Botsford, op. cit., pp. 169, 227. 


2A second possibility is that the change took place during the early part of the 
Peloponnesian War, when the Athenian populace was confined within the walls of 
Athens and assumed more and more a part in the administration of the state (cf. 
Aristotle op. cit. 27.2). Plato’s Apology 35b might seem to indicate that the preliminary 
election was still in force in 399 B.c.: of uot doxodow aioxbvny ri wore wepramrev, Sor’ 
av tia kal r&v tevwv brodaPety bre oi Stadépovtes ’APnvalwy eis dpernv, ods abrol éavtrdv 
éy te tats dpxais kal rats &AdNats tials mpoxpivovow, ovror yuvatkav obdéy Stadépovew. 
But Socrates is not using mpoxplvovoew here technically, but is thinking of the foreigners 
as seeing certain men raised to office over others, and is not considering the archons es- 
pecially. He may have been thinking rather of demagogues and such officials as generals, 
who were very important. 

3 Plutarch Cimon 15. 4 Aristotle op. cit. 27.1. 


5 Gertrude Smith, Administration of Justice from Hesiod to Solon, pp. 16 ff. (cf. 
8. B. Smith, ‘‘The Establishment of the Public Courts at Athens,” 7APA, LVI, 111, 
and Freeman, op. cit., p. 53). 


6 Cf. Gertrude Smith, ‘‘Dicasts in the Ephetic Courts,” Class. Phil., XIX, 358. 
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of the Four Hundred in 411-410 B.c. the popular courts ceased to act. 
The committee selected at the beginning of the revolution immediately 
proposed the abolition of all indictments for illegal proposals (ypadai 
Tapavouwv), all impeachments, and all public prosecutions. If anyone 
summoned another into court on such a charge he was to be haled be- 
fore the generals and condemned to death.! Such measures as these 
would naturally cause the suspension of the business of the courts. If 
they functioned at all at this period it would be with extreme irregu- 
larity. Not that any of them were actually abolished. It was simply 
a case of disuse. It is quite possible, however, that the Areopagus con- 
tinued to function as a homicide court. 

In the alarm resulting from the disaster at Aegospotami the Areo- 
pagus was engaged in finding some means of safety for the state, 
mparrovons Tis év Apeiw ayy BovdAs owrnpia.2 This is reminiscent of 
the prominence acquired by the body immediately after the Persian 
Wars, but its influence and powers can hardly have been so extensive 
as at that time, when they amounted virtually to a dictatorship. It is 
comparable to the extraordinary powers which it assumed after the 
battle of Chaeronea. Just what its powers included at this time it is 
difficult to say. It joined the opposition to Theramenes’ request for 
unlimited power and must have been chiefly concerned with attempt- 
ing to keep the democracy on the old basis and fortified against a 
recurrence of the events of 411 B.c. This authority was probably in- 
vested in the Areopagus as a special commission. It is only natural 
that at a period of disturbance and disaster the state should look for 
assistance to a body which had always had prestige and had always 
proved itself both helpful and trustworthy. The Areopagus by this 
time must very largely have lost its highly aristocratic character and 
was hardly to be feared on that account. It was recognized as a body 
which upheld the democracy and gave fair judgments. Such instances 
as this and the above-mentioned making of the tribute lists render it 
probable that there were many occasions on which the council was 
intrusted with some particular commission of inquiry, and that during 
a specified period it might have considerable power although its regu- 

1 Aristotle op. cit. 29.4 (cf. Bonner, ““The Administration of Justice under Athenian 
Oligarchies,’’ Class. Phil., X XI, 211). 

2 Lysias xii.69. Cf. Frohberger, ad loc., and Philippi, op. cit., pp. 184 f. 
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lar duties had been so much curtailed by the reforms of Ephialtes and 
Pericles.! 

When the Thirty had become established in power one of their 
first measures was to remove from the Areopagus the laws of Ephialtes 
regarding the council. This amounted virtually to a repeal of these 
laws and would mean that the prerogatives were restored to the Areo- 
pagus of which it had been deprived by Ephialtes. This was in pursu- 
ance of the policy which the Thirty adopted at first of ruling according 
to the ancient constitution.? Their purpose evidently was to curry 
favor with the people by destroying some of the abuses of the very 
extreme democracy. The Thirty were anxious to weaken the popular 
courts. Hence it is natural that they should assign to the Areopagus 
in its character of PtAaé Tis woALTELas some of the most fruitful sources 
of litigation, e.g., dox.uacia, eiOvva, ypad? tapavouwr.* In addition 
the Areopagites may have recovered for this period the right to sit as 
épéra: in the minor homicide courts, although it is difficult to say 
whether the Areopagus functioned at all as a homicide court after the 
reign of terror began. But it probably was not suspended. The theory 
that it was suspended rests chiefly on a passage of Lysias, air r@ 
dixaornpiw re é& ’Apeiov mayou, @ kal warpoy éore kal ép’ judy aro- 
dé50Ta TOU Povov Tas Sixas Suxafev.* If the reading dzodé5orat is re- 
tained the passage must mean that jurisdiction in homicide cases was 
restored to the council after the expulsion of the Thirty. All laws 
were in abeyance under the Thirty, and it was therefore impossible for 
the Areopagus to hold meetings. The re-establishment of the de- 
mocracy gave back to it its customary functions. It is quite probable, 
however, that the suggested reading dzodidorar is correct and that it 
means that “‘it was the ancestral function and still is in our time the 
function of the Areopagus to try homicide cases.” 


1 The amnesty law of this period (Andocides i.78), which is practically a restate- 
ment of the Solonian law, mentions the Areopagus’ jurisdiction in homicide cases and 
in cases of attacks on the government. It can hardly have acted in this latter capacity 
at the end of the Peloponnesian War (cf. Gertrude Smith, ‘‘The Prytaneum in the 
Athenian Amnesty Law,” Class. Phil., XVI, 345 ff.). 


2 Aristotle op. cit., 35.2 (ef. Sandys, ad loc.). 
3 Cf. Bonner, op. cit., p. 213. 


41.30 (ef. Philippi, op. cit., p. 266; Bonner, op. cit., p. 214; Rauchenstein, Philologus, 
X, 604 ff.; Curtius, IV, 16; and Frohberger, Lysias, II, 180, for conflicting views on the 
passage). 
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The restored democracy after the Thirty gave the Areopagus over- 
sight of the laws by the decree of Teisamenes, émipedeicbw 4 Bovd? 
» €& ’Apelov mayou T&v vouwr, brws ay ai apxail Tots Ketmévors vouots 
xpa@vrat.! Caillemer contends that it is not likely that such power 
should be restored to an essentially aristocratic body. This fact, to- 
gether with the absence of any reference to such authority in fourth- 
century history, has led him to question the authenticity of the decree.’ 
His objection does not, however, seem wholly tenable. The Areopagus 
assumed considerable importance again apparently at the end of the 
fifth century, and it is not strange that its ancient prerogative of 
vowodvAakia should be in some measure restored to it. It is interest- 
ing to see how this body whose reliability and justness were constantly 
recognized was used both by the oligarchs and by the restored de- 
mocracy. 

There is considerable information about the Areopagus in the 
fourth century. Many of the privileges and functions which it had 
during this period may have belonged to it in the period of the 
Peloponnesian War also, but definite evidence is lacking on some of 
these points for that period. 

A word should be said about eligibility to membership in the Areo- 
pagus in the fourth century. As formerly, the body was composed of 
ex-archons who had successfully passed their audit.’ Aristotle says 
that an archon could not take his place in the council at the end of his 
year of office until he had delivered to the treasurers of Athena the full 
amount of olive oil due for his year.* In addition the Areopagus was 
subject to an ei@uva before the Logistae. This could only have been 
at the end of a certain period of time or on the completion of a particu- 
lar task.5 The Areopagus could expel any of its members provision- 
ally, but the expulsion became final only on the confirmation of a 
heliastic court.6 Athenaeus cites Hyperides to the effect that a man 

1 Andocides i.84. 

2 Op. cit., p. 402 (ef. Westermann in Pauly, I, 1502). 


3 Pollux viii.118. For the reputation of the Areopagus at this period cf. Isocrates 
rli. 37-39. 


4 Op. cit. 60.3. 
5 Aeschines in Ctes. 20; ef. Gilbert, op. cit., p. 282. 


§ Dein. in Dem. 56. 57; Aeschines op. cit. 20. 
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who had been seen dining in a public house could not enter the Areo- 
pagus.! According to Plutarch, the Areopagites were prohibited from 
writing comedies.? From all of these passages it is clear that the body 
preserved its reputation for dignity and uprightness. 

The council retained its jurisdiction in cases of premeditated homi- 
cide, wounding with intent, poisoning if death resulted, and arson.* 

In the matter of religion, aside from homicide, the Areopagus con- 
tinued to have oversight of the sacred olives and it had jurisdiction in 
cases involving them.‘ It appointed the men who managed the sacri- 
fices of the Eumenides.® As before, the council had the duty of caring 
for the consecrated land of the Eleusinian goddesses. In 352-351 B.c. 
by a popular decree the Areopagus received general oversight of reli- 
gion for all time, a prerogative which it still retained in Roman times.® 
But general jurisdiction in cases of impiety was restored to the body 
only by Demetrius of Phaleron at the end of the fourth century. Be- 
tween that time and the reforms of Ephialtes these cases were in gen- 
eral tried before heliastic courts.? An interesting example of the par- 
ticipation of the Areopagus in religious matters occurred in 343 B.c. 
The Delians were contending with the Athenians about the right to 
administer the temple of Apollo at Delos. The Athenian assembly 
chose Aeschines as their advocate when the case came before the 
Amphictyonic council, but gave the Areopagus authority to revise the 
election. The Areopagus rejected Aeschines and chose Hyperides in 
his place,® with the result that he argued the case.® 

As the Areopagus became more active after the Peloponnesian 
War it played a greater part again in the control of the conduct and 


1 xiii. 21. p. 566. 2 De Gloria Athen. 5, Didot, p. 426. 

3 Aristotle op. cit. 57.3; Demosthenes xxiii.24; cf. Lucian, Anacharsis 19; Aeschines 
F.L. 93; Ctes. 51.212; Plato, Laws 877B. As Sandys says on Aristotle, ad loc., only 
wounding with intent was classed as @évos. It was necessary that the poisoning also be 
with intent. 

4 Aristotle op. cit. 60.2; Lysias vii. 

5 Schol. on Demosthenes Meidias 115 (cf. Neaera 80 f.). 

6 Cf. Keil, ‘‘Beitrige zur Geschichte des Areopags,’’ Berichte tiber die Verh. der stichs. 
Akad. d. Wissenschaften (1919), p. 57. 

7 Cf. Lipsius, op. cit., p. 129. It is interesting to note that Origen, g. Cels., IV, 67; 
V, 20, places Socrates’ trial before the Areopagus. ‘ 

8 Demosthenes xviii. 134. ® Hyperides, Aéyos An\axés. 
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morals of the citizens. Apparently the ypa@7 apyias came sometimes 
before the Areopagus and sometimes before a heliastic court.! Doubt- 
less the council had charge of the education of the youth only in the 
sense that it had general supervision of public morals. Public phy- 
sicians exercised their functions under the control of the Areopagus. 

The Areopagus is found also acting in this period as commissioner 
of public works.? There may well have been other isolated functions 
of which there is no record. 

The Areopagus during this period was sometimes intrusted by the 
people with some special commission of inquiry. The results of this 
¢nrnots or investigation were brought before the assembly in the form 
of an arégacus. The people might deal with the case themselves or ap- 
point prosecutors to handle the matter before a heliastic court. The 
case of Aeschines, mentioned above, was of this nature. On another 
occasion it made an investigation as to whether buildings could be 
erected in the neighborhood of the Pnyx.’ Again the council was in- 
trusted with investigating the action of one Polyeuctus in joining some 
exiles in Megara.‘ The Areopagus also made an inquiry into the disap- 
pearance of part of the stolen money which had been taken from 
Harpalus, the absconding treasurer of Alexander, and deposited in the 
Acropolis. This body also investigated the bribing of various citizens 
by Harpalus.5 

The council might also institute an investigation on its own initia- 
tive, but the subsequent procedure was the same. So, when the as- 
sembly was on the point of discharging Antiphon, who was accused of 
attempting to set fire to the docks, the Areopagus intervened and after 
making an investigation forced him to stand trial before a heliastic 
court.® 

Occasionally the Areopagus was intrusted with independent 
jurisdiction. Immediately after the battle of Chaeronea the council 
tried and condemned to death those who had deserted Athens.” 

1 Cf. Caillemer, op. cit., p. 402; for control of conduct and morals by the Areopagus 
ef. Athenaeus iv. 64. p. 167; Diog. Laert. vii. 5, sec. 169. 


2 Caillemer, op. cit., p. 402; Heracl. Pont. in Didot, FHG, II, 209; Aeschines Tim- 
arch. 81 ff. 


3 Aeschines ibid. 5 Dein. iv. 10. 


4 Dein. in Dem. 58. 6 Demosthenes xviii. 133. 
7 Lycurgus Leoc. 52; Aeschines in Ctes. 252. 
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The Areopagus continues to be mentioned up until the fourth 
century A.D., and under the Romans became again an exceedingly 
important body.! Ex-archons no longer automatically became mem- 
bers, but all of the places were filled by election. The inscriptions show 
what a great réle the council played in the government and that it 
retained all of its erstwhile dignity and prestige. But the study of 
institutions in Greece during the Roman domination lies quite outside 
of the scope of this paper, and mention is made of the Roman period 
merely to show how an important body of long standing was con- 
tinued under the Romans with all of its old reputation, even though 
differently organized. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


1 For the privileges and duties of the council in Roman times cf. Caillemer, op. cit.; 
Philippi, op. cit., pp. 309 ff.; Keil, op. cit. 





THE CRISPIN INDEX TO OVID 


By Rosert 8. Raprorp 


The readers of Classical Philology will, I believe, be interested in 
having some account of the Crispin Index to Ovid, which is by far the 
most complete and, to the serious student, the most valuable of the 
three indexes which we possess to the works of the most prolific of 
Roman poets. There are three editions of Ovid which are listed in 
Teuffel’s History of Roman Literature (I, § 251, 7) as containing indexes. 
These are the editions respectively of D. Crispinus in usum Delphini, 
Lyons, 1689; of P. Burman, Amsterdam, 1727; and of J. F. Fischer, 
Leipzig, 1758. Of the three indexes just named the only one accessible 
to me six years ago (1920), when I began my studies in Tibullus and 
Ovid, was the Burman Jndex—fortunately in the improved and en- 
larged form in which it appears in the “Bibliotheca Classica Latina” 
(ed. Lémaire), Paris, 1824. Even in the enlarged form the Burman 
(Lémaire) Index usually omits prepositions, conjunctions, pronouns, 
and adverbs, as well as a few especially common and trite words, e.g., 
the forms of swum. It was not long before I perceived that the Burman 
Index had been comparatively little used by students of Tibullus, 
Vergil, and Horace, and therefore a broad field was opened up for 
investigation.! I may also give an illustration of the fact that refer- 
ences are scarcely ever made at the present day to any other index 
than the Burman. The late Professor Kirby F. Smith was a most de- 
voted student of Ovid, yet in his edition of Tibullus he several times 
(e.g., p. 499) cites the Burman Index upon Ovid’s use of the pronouns, 
when he would have certainly cited the far more’ complete Crispin if 
he had possessed a copy of the latter. S. G. Owen also, in his excellent 
edition of Book ii of the Tristia (Oxford, 1924), while praising the 
Burman Index (Introd., p. 85), has nothing to note respecting the 
Crispin edition except the “useful practical paraphrase” which it con- 
tains. 

Two years ago I noticed in the Kenyon College Library a copy of 
the Crispin Index to Ovid. Since it was printed in painfully small type 


1 Professor Fairclough has agreed with me in this judgment; see Trans. Amer. Phil. 
Assoc., LIII (1922), 15. 
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and was very difficult to decipher, seeming to require the use of a 
magnifying glass, I postponed the examination of it at the time, but 
recently I again chanced upon the Jndex and soon perceived the in- 
estimable value which it possesses for the serious student of Ovid. It 
is an index of forms only, e.g., amor, amorque, amore, amorem, etc., 
and there is no citation of phrases, as in the later Burman. Moreover 
the references are not made to the various works of Ovid, but only to 
the pages and lines of the special Crispin edition, the verses being 
numbered from the top of each page for this purpose. When we reflect 
that Ovid’s works (inclusive of the Halieutica, Nux, and Consolatio) 
contain about 34,835 verses and are therefore almost equal in bulk 
to all the other poets of the Golden Age from Lucretius on (35,029 
verses), the untiring industry of the Swiss scholar, D. Crispinus, who 
compiled the Index, is at once apparent. In nearly all respects, except 
the size of the type and the inconvenient references made to page and 
line, this Index compares very favorably with a twentieth-century 
production, such as Wetmore’s Index to Vergil. The Burman Indez is 
much better printed and much more convenient to use, but any serious 
student of the language of Ovid, if he could have the use of only one 
of the two indexes, would unhesitatingly choose the Crispin. Unfor- 


tunately, the Index does not include the Consolatio ad Liviam, a work 
which (pace German destructive critics) is so important in the study 
of Ovid’s development. The Consolatio is, however, happily contained 
in the Burman. 


The Index forms the fourth volume of the collective edition of 
Ovid in usum Delphini, Lyons, 1689, and is said to have contained 
many errors in the original edition. A second edition, however, ap- 
peared at Venice in 1731, in which the Jndex was greatly improved and 
corrected, though the prepositions and some of the pronouns were 
omitted.! The Venice edition was often reprinted.2 The copy which 
lies before me bears the imprint, “Bassani, 1792. Prostant Venetiis 
apud Remondini.” Although the Indez is little known in America, 
hundreds of copies are securely locked up in the university libraries 


1E.g., hic and tu, though ego and ille still present many close-packed columns of 
citations. 

2 Sandys (History of Classical Scholarship, II, 486) cites also a Crispin edition, 
Cantab., 1703, and Heroides (ed. Crispin), with Index, London, 1702. 
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of Europe, and I assumed at first that it was constantly in use among 
the best German Ovidian scholars. This is, however, apparently not 
the case, and the Index is almost never used in Germany, as is shown 
by the Ovidian citations of Kleemann and even by those of Ganzen- 
miiller—with the exception of Zingerle, almost the only serious stu- 
dent of the language of Ovid that Germany has produced in the last 
one hundred and fifty years.! A single example of this neglect must 
suffice. The Crispinus Index cites 91 examples of the conjunction ergo 
from Ovid, but Kleemann (De libri iii carminibus, p. 36) knows only 
77 of these, and Ganzenmiiller (Nuz, p. 26) speaks of having found 
only 89 examples.? Thus the Crispin Index, which is itself a consider- 
able work of scholarship, if not of the printer’s art, has been almost 
forgotten and, in one sense, almost lost. There are several reasons 
for this strange occurrence which seems well-nigh incredible at first 
sight. First, the chief activity of Ovidian scholars in Germany during 
most of the nineteenth century was directed toward the disintegration 
and destruction of the Ovidian corpus, and interest in Ovid as a poet 
and man of letters steadily declined. Second, after the appearance of 
the Burman Jndezx in 1727, it was no doubt often assumed that the 
earlier Index, which was so badly printed, contained nothing of value 
which was not to be found in a much more convenient form in the 
familiar Burman. In any ease scholars who had only a lukewarm 
interest in the Pelignian poet were not likely to put the matter to an 
actual test, and the superior value of the Crispin Index can be known 
only from examination and from practical use. 

I have derived much aid from the “recovered”’ Index toward the 
completion of my forthcoming publication upon the Lygdamus elegies. 

1T purposely do not name writers of excellent programs like Eschenburg, who, 


after all, have only repaired the havoc and damage wrought by their destructive 
fellow-countrymen. 


2“Tch habe mir 86 Beispiele notiert’’; there are three also in the Nuz. In any case 
it is clear that the Index does not lie before him. Thus (p. 61) he gives dwmque for 
Ovid's first two volumes 43 times, while the Indez gives 57 times. (For the third volume, 
however, he cites 21 cases, where the Index gives only 9.) Also in his statistics of utve 
(p. 62) he omits four examples (Met. ix. 660, 661; xii. 437; Ib. 549). It is indeed pitiful 
that almost the only great Ovidian scholar of Germany who is thoroughly constructive 
should have performed so much unnecessary labor because hundreds of indexes are 
securely locked up in libraries which Lord Rosebery well called the “‘mausoleums of 
books.” 
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Thus, in addition to the famous “birth line,” Tibullan scholars have 
long known that several nearly whole lines of Lygdamus, Elegy v, 
are found also in Ovid; besides these, in the 34 lines of the poem there 
are 34 phrases (such as v. 2 *unda *adeunda) which are found in Ovid 
alone among the poets of the Golden Age (Lucretius to Ovid). Among 
these 34 phrases is *et *nondum (v. 15), which is used by Ovid for 
metrical reasons instead of the prose necdum. The Index here added 
four new examples in Ovid to the two which I had already noticed. 
We find also the line v. 32: “Sive erimus seu nos fata fuisse velint.” 
Here the Index supplied the similar verse-close *fuisse *velim Am. 
ii. 16. 14, and also showed that the perfect infinitive form fuisse, which 
is so rare in all other poets of the Golden Age (only nine times), is 
immensely common in Ovid (53 Ov., 5 T.A., 4 V.A.). Perhaps the 
most striking example that the Crispin Index—or any index for that 
matter—could furnish is vi. 43 f.: 


Felix quicumque dolore 
Alterius disces posse carere tuo. 


“Happy are you who from another’s pain shall learn successfully 
how to avoid your own.” This is the reading of the Ambrosian Codex, 
the chief manuscript of Tibullus, but recent editors (L. Miller, Hiller, 
Postgate) have all been disposed to modernize the text and to read 
with very inferior manuscripts cavere tuo or tuum, “to guard against 
your own.” Which is the correct reading, carere or cavere? It is im- 
possible to say on purely subjective grounds, but here the usage of 
Ovid, as revealed by the Index, comes to the aid of the Ambrosian 
Codex and completes the discomfiture of the editors. For Ovid, who 
employs the infinitive docere, for example, only four times and who has 
cavere only once, makes a special feature or mannerism of employing 
carere in verse-closes. Thus he uses it twenty-one times, including six 
examples of posse carere, while all the other poets together have carere 
only four times. 

The Crispin Index promises to be of the greatest assistance in 
studying the language of Ovid constructively and in unmasking and 
discrediting the disciples of Lachmann and Haupt, whose chief efforts 
in Germany for nearly a century have been directed toward disrupting 
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and destroying the Ovidian corpus at so many points. After its value 
shall have been demonstrated in my forthcoming study of Lygdamus, 
it is to be hoped that European scholars will be able to find and use 
both editions of this helpful work, the earlier one of which contains 
in full even the prepositions and the pronouns. In any case it is un- 
deniable that the modest, industrious, and almost forgotten Swiss 
(French) scholar, D. Crispin, has done far more for the serious study 
of Ovid than Lachmann, the much admired “paragon” and idol of 
German negative critics and philologists, the arrogant destroyer both 
of Homer and of Ovid. 


Kenyon COLLEGE 





POETRY IN ATHENIAN COURTS 


By AtFrep P. DorJaHN 


Aristotle! recommends the use of poetry in the courtroom and 
points out that it may be employed as a kind of evidence. Witnesses, 
in his opinion, are of two classes, ancient and contemporary. In the 
former category he includes poets and other renowned men who have 
left to posterity their sage utterances. Aristotle himself cites three 
instances where testimony of this character was introduced in an effort 
to settle a dispute: in the quarrel with Megara concerning Salamis, 
the Athenians employed the testimony of Homer;? the inhabitants of 
Tenedos found substantiation of their claims against the Sigeans in the 
words of Periander, the Corinthian;? Cleophon sought to malign 
Critias and his ancestors on the basis of Solon’s elegies.t When the 
aged Sophocles’ was brought before the jury on a charge of misman- 
agement of property, resulting from his failing memory, he is said to 
have recited from his own play, the Oedipus Coloneus, and thus to have 
gained his acquittal. Socrates® quotes the words of Achilles and Thetis’ 
to show that death is preferable to a life prolonged in dishonor. Near 
the close of his defense,® he borrows the well-known words of Homer’s 
Penelope: “nor am I sprung from an oak or a rock.’ In both in- 
stances the Homeric verses are eminently fitting and add weight and 
emphasis to Socrates’ argument. Socrates’ accusers, too, seem to have 
quoted poetry.” 

1 Rhet. 1. 15. 

2 Jl. ii. 557-58. Cf. Plut. Sol. 10; Quint. v. 11.40; Strabo ix. 394. 

3 Nothing more is known about this affair than what can be gathered from Aristotle. 

4 Aristotle quotes one verse; cf. Proclus In Timaeum. I. 25. 

5 Cicero De Senec. vii; Plut. An Seni sit Gerend. Respub. iii; Vit. Anon. 

6 Apol. 28c. 7 Il. xviii. 70 ff. 8 Apol. 34d. ® Od. xix. 163. 


10 Xenophon maintains that the plaintiffs had accused Socrates of misinterpreting 
the poets, justifying any occupation good or bad, provided it was gainful, on the basis 
of Hesiod Erga 311, and sanctioning the maltreatment of the lowly and poor on the 
ground of the Thersites episode (JI. ii. 188 ff.). Xenophon (Mem. i. 2. 56-58) quotes 
both passages, and it may well be that Socrates’ accusers also did so. 
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What has been said thus far seems to justify the assumption that 
the quotation of poetry occupied a dignified place in Athenian litiga- 
tion. Another aspect of this matter, however, is revealed in the follow- 
ing verses of Aristophanes: 

And if ever Oeagrus gets into a suit, be sure that he’ll never get out again 


Till he give us a speech from his Niobe part, selecting the best and liveliest 
one.! 


These words of Aristophanes involve the twofold implication that, in 
the first place, a litigant might quote any good, or lively, passage of 
poetry, utterly disregarding its connection or lack of connection with 
the issue, and, in the second place, that such recitations had hardly 
any other end in view than the entertainment and amusement of the 
dicasts.2 Though Aristophanes is a comic poet, his words cannot be 
dismissed without consideration; they may contain an element of 
truth. In the matter under discussion, as will be seen later, his words 
are not necessarily incompatible with the inferences to be drawn from 
the passages already cited from Aristotle, Cicero, and Plato, but mere- 
ly emphasize another aspect of the quotation of poetry in Athenian 
courts. On the other hand, the Aristophanes passage may refer to 
some informal recitation of poetry after the conclusion of the trial, 
having no direct connection with the suit at all. Such informal pro- 
cedure would have a parallel in the concluding remarks of Socrates in 
the Apology, directed to the jurors, when the case and the penalty 
had already been decided. In fact, this interpretation finds some sup- 
port in the verses immediately following the passage under discussion.’ 

The best sources for the present study are Aeschines and Lycurgus. 
With their aid it is possible to determine with fair precision the pur- 
pose of the quotation of poetry in court. Aeschines, no less a trained 
actor than Oeagrus, quotes freely from the poets, chiefly from Homer, 
Hesiod, and Euripides. A number of inscriptions in verse appear in 
the oration against Ctesiphon. The text of the passages from Homer 


1 Vesp. 579-80 (Rogers’ trans.). 

2 It is worth noting that in the very next verse Aristophanes represents a flute- 
player amusing his judges with a tune. 

3 Vesp. 581-82 (Rogers’ trans.): 


“And then if a piper gain his cause, he pays us our price for the kindness done, 
By piping a tune with his mouth-band on, quick march as out of the Court we go.” 
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is very corrupt, revealing almost every kind of error from slight verbal 
variations from our accepted text to the insertion and interchange of 
entire lines.! A brief examination of representative passages is neces- 
sary to show what use Aeschines made of poetry in his orations. In 
anticipation of an attack upon the kind of love that he had indulged 
in during his earlier years, Aeschines? invites the jurors to “look into 
the works of those who are admittedly good and helpful poets, and 
see how far apart they considered chaste men, who love their like, 
and men who are wanton and overcome by forbidden lusts.”’ Aeschines 
maintains that his was a legitimate love, and that such love is sanc- 
tioned by Homer, whom he calls the “oldest and wisest of poets.” 
Thereupon Aeschines has recourse to the words of Homer® portraying 
the great love and affection that existed between Achilles and Patro- 
clus. Not content with the testimony which Homer offers in justifica- 
tion of a chaste love, Aeschines‘ appeals also to the verses of Euri- 
pides, whom he designates as “a poet than whom none is wiser,” 
quoting the following lines: 


There is a love that makes men virtuous 
And chaste, an envied gift. Such love I crave. 


It may seem, perhaps, that Aeschines was under no obligations to 
discuss the subject of love with reference to himself, on the ground 
that his conduct in this regard was irrelevant in the present suit. The 
fact must be borne in mind, however, that all Athenian litigants, save 
those who appeared before the Areopagus, were subject to an attack 
on any phase of their lives, regardless of the specific transgression 
which furnished the legal basis for an action. Furthermore, in this 
very case® Aeschines urges the jury to judge the accused from the 
manner in which he has conducted his daily life, pointing out that 
such is the advice of Euripides.? Thus Aeschines might reasonably 
expect a review of his own life. 


1 Cf. the note on Jl. xxiii. 77-91 in Dr. Walter Leaf’s edition. 
2 Cont. Timar. § 141 ff. 

3 Tl. xviii. 324-29, 333-35; xxiii. 77 ff.; xviii. 95 ff. 

4 Op. cit. 151. 


5 Sthenoboea, No. 672 (Nauck). The translation is that of Adams (Aeschines, ‘Loeb 
Series’’). 


6 Op. cit. 152, 153. 7 No. 812 (Nauck). 
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When Aeschines quotes Hesiod in the oration on the Embassy, he 
refers to him as a good poet. Hesiod’s words on common report! are 
introduced to provide an opportunity for distinguishing between com- 
mon report and slander. To common report, Aeschines points out, 
the people offer public sacrifices, as to a god, but the slanderer they 
prosecute as a scoundrel. Common report, he maintains, reflected 
truly the base character of Timarchus, while slander is the source of 
the foul conduct laid to his (Aeschines’) charge. 

In the oration against Ctesiphon,? Aeschines interprets a passage 
from Hesiod’s Works and Days* as an oracle directed against the 
politics of Demosthenes, whereby, in his opinion, army and navy and 
people had been utterly destroyed. Furthermore, several verse-in- 
scriptions are introduced in this oration‘ to afford an opportunity for 
comparing the deeds and honors of former men with the deeds and the 
proposed crowning of Demosthenes. 

Like Aeschines, Lycurgus quoted poetry freely. Though he was 
often engaged in litigation, owing to his zealous support of the laws,® 
yet only one of his orations has come down to us in its entirety. In 
this oration,® however, verses from Homer, Euripides, and Tyrtaeus 
play a prominent part. In addition, there are two well-known inscrip- 
tions and some other verses that Lycurgus considers worth quoting. 
It seems fairly safe to conclude, however, that Lycurgus resorted to 
the poets in all of his speeches, and that the one extant oration is a 
good example of his general practice. Hermogenes,’ at any rate, states 
that Lycurgus digresses many times into the realm of myth, history, 
and poetry. That Lycurgus had a genuine interest in literature is 
obvious from the fact that he promulgated a law providing for the 
establishment of a state-text of the tragedians. That his literary inter- 
ests should manifest themselves in the courtroom also is not at all 
strange. 


1 §§ 144 ff. Cf. Cont. Timar. 129; Demos. De fals. legat. 417. Except in this oration 
quotations in verse are rare in Demosthenes. But cf. especially De Corona 315, 322; 
In Midiam 531; In Neaeram 1378. In Mr. A. Petrie’s opinion (Lycurgus, p. 172) 
Demosthenes meets Aeschines with counter-quotation, ‘‘but as though under provoca- 
tion and in self-defence.” 


2 § 135. 3 §§ 240 ff.; cf. De legat. 158. 4 §§ 184, 185, 190. 


5 Only one instance of weakness on his part toward a transgressor is recorded. 
When his wife had violated a measure which he himself had sponsored, he bought off 
the sycophant who was about to bring her to justice. 


6 Cont. Leoc. 7TIEPI IAEQN B 889. 
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Lycurgus’ quotations sometimes are more extensive than those of 
Aeschines. He quotes, for example, fifty-five verses from Euripides! 
in an effort to emphasize the magnitude of Leocrates’ crime, who had 
deserted his land in the hour of danger. The quotation, however, is 
very effective in spite of its length; the lofty patriotism of Erechtheus 
and his wife, Praxithea, stands out in sharp contrast to the cowardly 
conduct of Leocrates. These patriots of old were ready to sacrifice and 
suffer for the city; Leocrates was willing to do neither of these things. 
To the verses of Euripides, Lycurgus adds the patriotic words of 
Hector exhorting his men.? Lycurgus continues to glorify the patriot- 
ism, valor, and renown of the Athenians of an earlier day by pointing 
out that even the warlike Spartans, in obedience to the oracle, found 
a leader in the lame Athenian schoolmaster, Tyrtaeus, who so inspired 
them with his songs that they emerged victorious in the Second Messe- 
nian War. At this point Lycurgus quotes thirty-two verses from Tyr- 
taeus.? The eulogy on the Athenians and Spartans of former days is 
concluded by a reference to their brave deeds at Marathon and Ther- 
mopylae and by the quotation of epigrams commemorating their hero- 
ism on these occasions. These deeds, Lycurgus maintains, are a source 


of undying honor for the city; Leocrates, on the other hand, has heaped 
disgrace on the fair name of Athens. If the jurors fail to condemn 
Leocrates, they will be guilty of depriving their forebears of their 
glorious reputation. 


In view of the citations and quotations that have been presented, 
it is clear that the words of Aristophanes cannot be accepted at their 
face value, if they refer to the formal use of poetry in litigation and not 
to some informal recitation subsequent to a suit. The primary purpose 
of quoting poetry in the courts was not to entertain and amuse the 
jury with a view to gaining acquittal as a recompense. On the con- 
trary, poetry was quoted to decide an issue (as in the case of the 
Athenians against the Megarians, if the tradition is true, and the 
Athenians did not take Salamis by force rather than by arbitration) 
or to re-enforce some point in an argument by elaborating the senti- 
ment. Select passages from the poets, therefore, were not something 
extraneous, dragged forcibly into the legal proceedings, but an integral 
part of the same, as were the laws and other official documents. 

1 Frechtheus. 2 Tl. xv. 494-99. 3 No. 10 (Bergk). 
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Lycurgus’ conception of the relation of poetry to the laws is worth 
noting: ‘The Jaws because of their brevity do not teach but enjoin 
what must be done; the poets, however, by copying the life of man and 
selecting the noblest of deeds and pointing the way with words, per- 
suade mankind.’! The introduction of an exalted passage of poetry 
for its own sake might prove detrimental to an Athenian litigant and 
tend to insult the jury and thus hinder rather than help a contestant’s 
cause. Aeschines, at any rate, rebukes his opponent for mentioning 
the poets and Homeric heroes, insinuating that he was thus imputing 
a certain lack of learning to the jury.? Unless it is assumed that poetry 
was employed in the courts chiefly to strengthen an argument rather 
than to amuse and entertain, it is hard to account for the selection of 
such a passage as the following: ‘Even the wild bird, if it has built 
its nest, is unwilling to hatch its young elsewhere.’ It is hard to 
recognize in this the “scattered limbs of poetry”’; in fact, these lines 
are as homely as Aristotle’s prosaic statement on the stork and bee- 
eater.‘ Surely, such lines per se would have no effect on the jury, at 
least not an exhilarating effect. The thought, however, is appropriate 
here, and enhances the force of the argument. 

Before dismissing the topic under discussion it may be well to deal 
briefly with two passages in Lycurgus. Early® in the oration against 
Leocrates, Lycurgus assures the jury that he will make a just accusa- 
tion, “neither falsifying nor speaking away from the issue.” In the 
course of his speech there occur several extensive passages of poetry.® 
At the close of the oration,’ however, he can affirm in the face of the 
jury that he has made his accusation according to the laws, not bring- 
ing in anything ‘‘outside the issue.” This condition is in harmony with 
the contention that the immortal words of bards had almost equal 

1 Cont. Leoc. 102. Unless otherwise stated, translations are my own. 


2 Contra Timar. 141. “But since you make mention of Achilles and Patroclus, and 
of Homer and other poets—as though the jury were men innocent of education, while 
you are people of a superior sort, who feel yourselves quite beyond common folks in 
learning—that you may know that we too have before now heard and learned a little 
something, we shall say a word about this also” (Adams, ‘‘Loeb Series’’). 

3 Lycurgus Cont. Leoc. 132. These lines are sometimes considered spurious. 

4 Aristotle Hist. An. 9. 13. §§11. 

®In § 100 there are more than fifty lines of Euripides and in §§ 106, 107 upward of 
thirty lines of Tyrtaeus. 

7 § 149. 
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weight with the laws in driving home some point in the argument 
before the Athenian dicasts. Appropriate verses were chosen; not 
necessarily, as Aristophanes would have us believe, the “best and 
liveliest ones.” 

If the Aristophanes passage, quoted earlier in this paper, does not 
describe some irregularity, it must be reconciled with the conclusions 
that may be drawn from the concrete evidences in the orators. This 
task is not hopeless. The quotations, as has been pointed out, had to 
be pertinent. Sometimes, however, it is clear that citation and para- 
phrase would have served as well as quotation, yet the jury listened 
attentively to such long passages as those of Euripides and Tyrtaeus 
when Lycurgus recited them. Apparently, the jurors took delight in 
hearing pertinent selections of poetry, when they were recited in prop- 
er manner. Neither Aeschines nor Lycurgus, to judge from their ex- 
tant orations, ever found it necessary to request the jurors to refrain 
from raising a disturbance when they were about to quote from the 
poets. This is no insignificant indication of the attitude of the jury 
toward the quotation of poetry in court. Perhaps Aristophanes is 
overemphasizing the pleasure which the jury derived from the recita- 
tions of such actor-litigants as Aeschines and Oeagrus. On the other 
hand, it must not be forgotten that Aristophanes may be speaking of 
a thing that happened after, not during a trial. 

The actual reciting of the poetry was done in most cases by the 
litigant himself, but there does not seem to have been strict uniformity 
in this practice. In Aeschines’ attack upon Timarchus several pas- 
sages from Homer must be assigned to the clerk, if the accepted text 
of the passages in question is correct. It may be maintained that 
Aeschines called upon the clerk to give the desired passages and that 
the latter recited them at once from memory. Another explanation 
would be that Aeschines deposited in writing a copy of the desired 
passages from the Iliad, when he brought in his other evidence, such 
as laws, public documents, and affidavits, at the preliminary hearing 
before the magistrate. In the course of the trial the clerk would then 
read the Homeric verses when called for, in the same manner as he 
would be obliged to read a law or the deposition of a witness.! 


1 Aristotle, as has been pointed out, considers poetry a kind of testimony. He takes 
up this matter in the course of his discussion of laws, witnesses, agreements, torture, 
and oaths; cf. Rhet. 1. 15. 
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The question may arise as to why Aeschines himself recited the 
extracts from Euripides and Hesiod and not the passages from Homer, 
which have been assigned to the clerk. The only explanation for this 
inconsistent procedure that seems feasible is the fact that Aeschines’ 
time was very limited for all that he had to say; so he prepared the 
longer passages, which happen to be from Homer, in writing for the 
clerk, and deposited them at the anakrisis, while he retained the short- 
er passages for recitation by himself. While the clerk read, the water 
clock was checked. In the speech against Timarchus, Aeschines ap- 
parently had much to say in the short time allotted him, for he never 
challenges his opponent to come forward and speak on his (Aeschines’) 
time. This may be accidental or it may be a result of the fact that 
Aeschines, as plaintiff, spoke first, and that Timarchus would be ex- 
pected to answer to the various charges when his turn came, but it 
may also be that Aeschines knew that he would have no water to 
spare. It is otherwise in the speech on the Embassy, where Aeschines 
himself always quotes the poets. He had plenty of water for his allot- 
ment on that occasion.! 

If Aeschines did not have some good reason, such as lack of time, 
for assigning the passages from Homer to the clerk, it would have been 
very foolish for him not to quote these verses himself. If Aeschines 
actually gave the clerk an opportunity to recite from memory and if 
the latter responded with the proper verses, this is indeed a tribute 
to the learning of the clerk? and a demonstration of Homer’s popu- 
larity, but it is hard to see how a litigant could hope to strengthen his 
case from such circumstances. Doubtless Aeschines was not totally 
ignorant of these facts. 


1126. “There is still time enough ...., for in the apportionment of the day 
eleven jars of water have been assigned to my defense’”’; cf. 59, 118. 


2 If the ability to recite the Homeric poems in their entirety was so common an 
accomplishment that Aeschines might with reasonable certainty attribute such learning 
to any chance clerk in the court, it is very hard to see how Niceratus (Xenophon Symp. 
iii. 5) could take pride in the fact that he could recite the entire Iliad and Odyssey. It 
is true that he is rebuked by Antisthenes, on the ground that all rhapsodists knew 
Homer. But Antisthenes does not assign this knowledge generally even to cultured 
Athenians in other walks of life. Rhapsodists might be expected to know Homer well, 
but this is not the case with ordinary secretaries serving in the courts. 
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After a consideration of all the available material on the subject, 
the following conclusions appear to be valid: (1) Poetry was usually 
quoted to elaborate the sentiment. (2) There is some reason for believ- 
ing that it was sometimes quoted to decide an issue. (3) The quotation 
of poetry held a dignified place in Athenian legal procedure; the 
Aristophanes passage does not contain evidence to the contrary. (4) 
Usually the litigant himself did the reciting, but occasionally peculiar 
circumstances may have necessitated a deviation from this practice. 
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THE LOVES OF THE PLANTS 


By ArTHUR STANLEY PEASE 


Among the quainter conceits appearing in ancient writers, both 
imaginative and scientific, is that of the mutual hatreds and affections 
of certain plants. As early as Theophrastus we may find a typical 
case of this, for he remarks: 


Some things, though they do not cause death, enfeeble the tree as to the 
production of flowers and scents; thus cabbage and sweet bay have this 
effect upon the vine. For they say that the vine scents the cabbage and is 
infected by it. Wherefore the vine shoot, whenever it comes near this plant, 
turns back and looks away as though the smell were hostile to it. Indeed 
Androkydes used this fact as an example to demonstrate the use of cabbage 
against wine, to expel the fumes of drunkenness; for, said he, even when it 
is alive the vine avoids the smell. 


The quarrel of the laurel and the olive in the Jambi of Callimachus? 
is not entirely apposite to this subject, but among those writers who 
do, in varying forms, continue the tradition of plant enmities are 
Varro,’ Cicero,* Vergil,* Pliny,5 and Palladius.? Analogous to plant 


1 H.P. iv. 16. 6 (Hort’s trans.). The passage was copied by Plin. N.H. xvii. 240 
and Athen. i. 62, who also remarks: wodAol els ras katacKevatouévas dueOborous mpocday- 
Bavovor 76 ris kpauBns orépya. xal & @ 5’ dv duTeddre xpayBar diwvrar duavpdrepos 6 
olvos ylverat. Theophrastus ascribes (C.P. ii. 18) the dislike of vine and cabbage to the 
odor of the cabbage which the vine smells, da@pavtixdv yap 6 &uredos. The aversion of 
vine and cabbage is also noted by Cic. N.D. ii. 120: a caulibus, si propter sati sunt, ut a 
pestiferis et nocentibus refugere dicuntur (sc. vites) nec eos ulla ex parte contingere; Varr. 
R.R. i. 16. 6: st enim ad limitem (sc. ager) querquetum habet, non possis recte secundum 
eam silvam serere oleam, quod usque eo est contrarium natura ut arbores non solum minus 
ferant sed etiam fugiant, ut introrsum in fundum se reclinent, ut vitis adsita ad holus 
facere solet. ut quercus sic tuglandes magnae et crebrae finitimae fundi oram faciunt 
sterilem; Plin. N.H. loc. cit.: odit (sc. vitis) et caulem et olus omne, odit et corylum, ni 
procul absint tristis atque aegra; xx. 84; xxiv. 1: quercus et olea tam pertinaci odio dissident 
ut altera in alterius scrobe depactae moriantur, quercus vero et iuxta nucem iuglandem. 
pernicialia et brassicae cum vite odia; ipsum olus, quo vitis fugatur, adversum cyclamino 
et origano arescit; Pallad. i. 6. 5. The use of cabbage against drunkenness is cited by 
other writers also, e.g., Arist. Probl. 3. 17; Cato R.R. clvi. 1. In another passage (C.P. 
10. 4) Theophrastus says that the myrtle is the only plant which likes the olive. 


2 L). 201 ff. (pp. 280 ff. [Mair]). 3 Loc. cit. 
4 G. ii. 299: neve inter vitis corylum sere (cf. Plin. loc. cit., quoted above). 


5 Besides the passages already cited cf. N.H. xvi. 144: (hedera) inimica arbori satis- 
que omnibus; xx. 219: ne in hortis quidem iuxta id (sc. atriplex) nasci quicquam nisi 
languidum culpavit (sc. Pythagoras). 
|Cuassicat ParoLocy, XXII, January, 1927] 94 
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hatreds are their loves, as when Pliny describes the friendship of rue 
and fig tree,! but more often the utilitarian rather than the romantic 
element receives stress,? or mere coincidence of habitat is mentioned.® 
One of the most familiar types of such coincidence passes from friend- 
ship to actual matrimony, as where the vines trained on trees are 
described as wedded to the supporting species. This seems to be a 
Latin figure, perhaps originating among Italian farmers, and is found 
from Cato onward,‘ passing into other tongues and becoming a favor- 
ite Elizabethan conceit.’ Its corollary is the designation of trees not 
supporting vines as unwedded or widowed.® 

A complete enumeration of plants described as mutually hostile 
or friendly would be difficult and unnecessary, but those which I have 
happened to come upon in reading may be here noted. It should be 
observed that those most frequently mentioned are those connected 
with plants agriculturally important, especially the olive and the vine, 
the tastes of uncultivated species being seldom deemed worthy of 
mention, and the field crops, grown in less interrupted expanses, re- 
quiring less comment. The enmities of the olive seem to have been 
directed chiefly toward the oak’ and possibly the laurel,’ but its only 
real friend was the myrtle;® some of the foes of the vine have been 


already recounted,” as have its consorts;!! among its friends was per- 


1N.H. xix. 156: amicitia ei (sc. rutae) cum fico tantum; nusquam laetior provenit 
quam sub hac arbore; cf. Plut. Quaest. conviv. v. 9. 1. 

2 Theophr. ap. Athen. iii. 13 (figs grow faster when among squills, and are less sub- 
ject to worms); Plut. Quaest. conviv. v. 3. 1 (the best grapes grow among pines); idem‘ 
de cap. ex Inim. Util. 10 (gardeners plant roses and violets near leeks and onions so that 
the sour juices of the soil may be conveyed into the latter). 

3 Pamphilus ap. Athen. ii. 60 mentions the bévodbAXov which grows above (and 
reveals) truffles. In Hor. C. ii. 3. 9-11: quo pinus ingens altaque populus / umbram 
hospitalem consociare amant / ramis, the allusion is probably to a particular situation 
envisaged by the poet rather than to a permanent affection between the two species. 

4 Cato R.R. xxxii. 2: arbores facito uti bene maritae sint; Catull. lxi. 106-9 (cf. cbid., 
34-35) ; lxii. 54; Hor. E’pod. ii. 9-10; Ov. Am. ii. 16. 41; Philo Animal. 94; Quintil. Inst. 
viii. 3. 8; Plin. N.H. xiv. 10; xvii. 200, 203; Stat. Silv. v. 1. 48-49. In Anth. Lat., No. 711, 
3 (Riese) the arms of the youths at a bridal and the embrace of ivy are compared. 

5 Harrington, Catullus and His Influence (1923), pp. 155-56. 

6 Hor. C. ii. 15. 4; iv. 5. 30; Ov. M. x. 92; Mart. iii. 58. 3; Plin. N.H. xvii. 211. 

7 Varr. R.R. i. 16. 6; Plin. N.H. xxiv. 1. 

8 Callim. Jamb. 201 ff. 9 Theophr. C.P. iii. 10. 4. 

10 Cf. p. 94, n. 1 supra, where the laurel, hazel, and cabbage are named; some of the 
bachelor trees, like the platanus (cf. n. 11 supra) were apparently disinclined to close 
relations with the clinging vine! 


1 Cf. n. 4 supra. 
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haps the pine.! Other pairs of foes are the oak and walnut,? cabbage 
and cyclamen,” cabbage and origanum;? while of the affinities of the 
fig tree and rue® and certain other pairs of plants I have already 
spoken.* 

The explanation underlying these opinions is probably a complex 
one, resting in part upon real physical grounds and in part upon 
fanciful theories. Of the physical reasons there are, first, the recogni- 
tion of the undesirable effects of weeds,® overshadowing and strangling 
the plants and taking from their sustenance. The hurtful influences 
of parasites are also sufficiently obvious.* Necessities of reproduc- 
tion may explain some cases of mutual affection, and worth quoting 
in this connection is a passage in Achilles Tatius: 


Plants, they say, fall in love with one another, and the palm is particularly 
susceptible to the passion: there are both male and female palms; the male 
falls in love with the female; and if the female be planted at any considerable 
distance the loving male begins to wither away. The gardener realizes what 
is the cause of the tree’s grief, goes to some slight eminence in the ground, and 
observes in which direction it is drooping (for it always inclines towards the 
object of its passion); and when he has discovered this, he is soon able to heal 
its disease: for he takes a shoot of the female palm and grafts it into the very 
heart of the male. This refreshes the tree’s spirit, and the trunk, which seemed 
on the point of death, revives and gains new vigour in joy at the embrace of 
the beloved: it is a kind of vegetable marriage.’ 


A somewhat similar tale is told by Ammianus,® and underneath the 
quaint verbiage of both authors is the significant fact that it was in 
the case of palms that the whole principle of the sexual reproduction 
of plants, so fundamental in modern botany, horticulture, and other 
derived sciences, was first definitely established. 


1 Plut. Quaest. conviv. v. 3.1: 7G 6¢ Avcovbow rv mirvv aviepwoav, ws Epndivovoay rov 
olvov’ Ta yap mirvwdn xwpla A€eyovow Hdbowov TiHv &umedov Pépev. 

2 Plin. N.H. xxiv. 1. 3 Cf. p. 95, n. 1 supra. 4Cf. p. 95, n. 2 supra. 

5 E.g., Plin. N.H. xvi. 144 says ivy is inimica arbori satisque omnibus; xvi. 243: 
hedera necari arbores certum est; xvii. 239: necat et hedera vinciens; cf. Plut. an Seni 25; 
also the constant advice about weeding given by the agricultural writers. Plin. N.H. 
xviii. 101, speaking of miliwm and panicum, says: vetant ea inter vitis arboresve frugiferas 
seri, terram emaciari hoc satu existimantes; ef. such passages as Verg. G. i. 77-78. This 
may explain Vergil’s advice (G. ii. 299): neve inter vites corylum sere, the hazels forming a 
thicket unsuitable for viticulture. 


6 Mistletoe, for example; Plin. N.H. xvi. 243; other parasites he lists in xvi. 244. 

7j. 17. 3-5 (Gaselee’s trans.). 8 xxiv. 3. 12-13. 

® Encycl. Brit., XX (11th ed.), 641. Erasmus Darwin, in his Loves of the Plants 
(1789), may be mentioned as a more modern excess of personification and metaphorical 
language for the expression of scientific truth. The use of the metaphor of marriage in 


modern scientific terms (‘‘phanerogam,”’ ‘“‘cryptogam,” “polygamous,” ‘‘gamete,”’ 
etc.) is worth noting. 
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More often important, however, as an explanation, though less 
apparent on the surface, may be ecological causes. Not only was it 
well recognized in antiquity that a particular soil could not produce 
all things,! but the different reasons contributory to this general law 
were more or less clearly realized. Thus Theophrastus? classifies plants 
on the basis of the moisture of their habitats into aquatics and plants 
of dry land (with some amphibious species), or on the basis of their 
preferences for sunshine or shade,* or on the different chemical or 
physical composition of their soils,‘ while the element of temperature 
is also suggested by Pliny. That these factors were not merely the 
utterances of theorists but constituted an essential part of what the 
practical farmer must know may be gathered from the writers on 
agriculture, notably such passages as Varr. R.B. i. 9. 1-7; i. 23. 7— 
i. 25. 1; Verg. G. ii. 177-258, with its discussion of soil analysis,® 
and I think that these principles would, upon closer examination, be 
found to explain a considerable proportion of the cases of plant loves 
and hates I have mentioned. That is to say, that two species affected 
quite different habitats, and that one pined or died when removed 
from its natural abode to one occupied by the other species, was doubt- 
less often observed and the cause popularly ascribed to personal 


antipathy rather than to purely physical causes. The converse, the 
affinity of two or more species for one another, is, when natural, and 
not merely the result of horticultural means, perhaps the nearest 


Verg. G. ii. 109-13: nec vero terrae ferre omnes omnia possunt. / fluminibus 
salices crassique paludibus alni / nascuntur, steriles saxosis montibus orni; / litora myrtetis 
laetissima; denique apertos / Bacchus amat collis, Aquilonem et frigora taxi. Cf. G. i. 53- 
59; Ov. Ars am. i. 757-58: nec tellus eadem parit omnia; vitibus illa / convenit, haec oleis; 
hic bene farra virent; Plin. N.H. xvi. 134: non omnia in omnibus locis nasci docuimus, nec 
translata vivere; hoc alias fastidio, alias contumacia, saepius inbecillitate eorum quae 
transferantur evenit, alias caelo invidente, alias solo repugnante. It is only in the Golden 
Age that this principle is superseded; Verg. E. iv. 39: omnis fert omnia tellus. 

2 H.P. i. 4. 2-3; ef. iv. 1. 1; iv. 6. 1; Aetna 264-68: fertilis haec segetique feracior, 
altera viti. / haec platanis humus, haec herbis dignissima tellus, / haec d<ura et) melior 
pecori silvisque fidelis. / aridiora tenent oleae, sucosior ulmis / grata. 

3 H.P. iv. 1.1. The cold soils described by Verg. G. ii. 256-58 may be due to shade 
or a northern exposure. 

‘H.P. iii. 2. 6 (an important passage; cf. Fernald in Rhodora, XXI [1919], 67); 
iv. 4. 1; iv. 5. 3; iv. 5. 7; Plin. N.H. xvi. 134. 

5 N.H. xvi. 137-38. Cf. also the discussion in Plut. Quaest. conviv. iii. 2. 1 of the 
places in which ivy would and would not grow. 

® Cf. Plut. Aet. phys. 16, on the question 61d ri N€yerac oirov & wHrAG breve, riv be 
kpiOny é&v xéver; Columell. v. 8. 6; ete. 
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approach made by the ancients to the modern ecological notion of 
“plant societies.’’! 

The tendency to employ for these physical phenomena emotional 
terms like “love” and “hate” may be easily understood. Animistic 
personification of the plants themselves or a mere instinctive survival 
of such? may, at an early epoch, have played its part. But during the 
period of most of our extant literature it seems likely that this often 
shaded off into a metaphorical use of expressions borrowed from the 
animal kingdom, where animal loves,’ symbiosis,‘ and hatreds,® 
based not so much on differences of habitat as on causes of mutual 
harm or benefit,® are obvious to all. Further, the terms ‘‘love’’ and 
“hate” were used in a metaphorical sense, notably in the Empedoclean 
system,’ for reactions of other than biologic objects, and it may be 
that such philosophic employment of these and their synonyms® was 
due to imitation of popular forms of expression.°® 


AMHERST COLLEGE 


1 The case of the dévoptAXor (cf. p. 95, n.3 supra), in which the presence of one species 
is an indicator that another particular species may with some confidence be looked for 
near by, will occur to every botanist as a familiar experience. 

2 Yet note what Aristotle (de Plant. i. 1. 815 a 13 ff.) says that Anaxagoras and 
Empedocles thought about vegetable consciousness. And noteworthy in this connec- 
tion are the modern experiments of Sir J. C. Bose, the distinguished Hindu botanist, 
disclosing in plants under certain stimuli reactions resembling those of animal con- 
sciousness. 

3 E.g., the lists in Plin. N.H. x. 207. 

4E.g., the pina and squilla; Cic. Fin. iii. 63; N.D. ii. 123 and Mayor’s note, to which 
add Theophr. C.P. ii. 17. 9; Plut. terrestriane an aquatilia 30; Philesde Anim. Propr. 110; 
Apostol. ix. 50 (Paroem. Gr. ii. 472); Fragments of Sophocles i. 73, fr. 113 (Pearson). 


5 E.g., Arist. H.A. vi. 7. 563 b 14; ix. 1. 608 b 19; ix. 1. 609 a 4; Cic. N.D. ii. 125; 
Plin. N.H. viii. 118; x. 203-5; xxviii. 149; Plut. de Invid. et Odio 4. 

®In the Golden Age, as all lands produced all things (cf. p. 97, n. 1 supra) so all 
animals lived in harmony, a state not recurring save in the rhetorical figure of the 
adivarov, or in infrequent, miraculous conditions (e.g., Strabo v. 1. 9). 


7 didia and vetkos. 8 piddrns, dpns, etc. 


9 Cf. the description of magnetic phenomena under similar terms; e.g., Plin. N.H. 
xxxvi. 130: lapidem theameden qui ferrum omne abigit respuitque; xxxvii. 61: adamas 
dissidet cum magnete, etc. (ef. Solin. lii. 57); Achill. Tat. i. 17. 2: &p@ -yodv ) payvnola 
AiOos rod oténpov. Plin. N.H. xxxii. 25 speaks of the repugnantiam rerum, quam Graeci 
antipathian vocant. 
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FURTHER ATTESTATION OF A READING OF ZENODOTUS 
AND ARISTOPHANES IN THE ODYSSEY 


In Epictetus iii. 1. 38, verse 38 of a, in a quotation of three lines, appears 
in this form in § (the archetypal MS), “Eppeiav réupavres éevoxorov dpyaddvryy, 
quite as it is recorded in practically all known MSS. In the very next 
sentence, however, the same verse, occurring by itself, in the middle of a 
long sentence, is quoted thus: “Eppeiav méupavres Sudxtopov dpyepovtyv. This 
singular variation in the third word becomes noteworthy when we observe 
that Buttmann and La Roche found it in Vinob. 307 s xvi (=V° in Allen’s 
list, although the latter in his apparatus does not mention it), and Allen in R™ 
(Vat. Ottob. 308 a 1486), very properly recognizing that it was an ancient 
variant. That is certain from the testimony of Scholiast E ad loc., and 
Pap. Brit. Mus. 121 (Bérard), from the third century after Christ. duaxropov 
must also have been the reading of Zenodotus and Aristophanes, who, as is 
well known, held a somewhat heterodox! view about the equivalence of the 
dual and the plural in Homer, for they accepted in this line réwavre, which 
is impossible with évoxorov and presupposes didxropov. Buttmann® had al- 
ready come to this conclusion, which has in recent years been as good as es- 
tablished by the discovery of precisely wéupavre duaxropov in Pap. Brit. Mus. 
121, referred to above. Now for such a singular variant Zenodotus must have 
had some MS authority, since there was absolutely nothing the matter 
with the verse as it stands in the vulgate. Besides, the Massilian text had 
here a version which differs in every word except the first with both readings. 
The author of this text was also not satisfied with the vulgate, which could 
have been suspected only because of what he regarded as poor MS authority, 
and no more so with the reading of Zenodotus, so he simply re-wrote the 
line out of the repertoire of the Hymns and Hesiod. 

What must have happened in Epictetus is that Arrian’s original had 
méuavte Sidxtopov in both places, and some scholar revised the text in the 
full quotation, but neglected to do so later on in the body of the next sentence. 
Here d&axropov remained, before which almost any scribe might be expected 


1 See A. Roemer, Aristarchs Athetesen in der Homerkritik (1912), p. 171. It was 
not, however, so absurd as has been supposed sometimes. See A. Debrunner, Glotta, 
XV (1926), 14-24, esp. pp. 20-21, for just such a construction as the present passage 
presents. I owe this reference to the courtesy of Professor Bolling. 

2 Note in Dindorf’s edition of the Scholia, ad loc., giving up his previous ill-con- 
sidered view which ascribed the preposterous Massilian version to Zenodotus (Scholia 
Antiqua, ete. [1821], ad loc.). 
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to “emend” wéupavre to mewpavres, regardless of the meter. Thus a valuable 
attestation of the reading of Zenodotus was very nearly, but not quite, 
“ironed out” by incompetent scholarship. A similar important variant for the 
text of Euripides, in Epictetus ii. 22. 14, has been saved by Bentley (see Trans. 
Amer. Philol. Assoc., LII [1921], 49). 

Another point: I believe I can show that Epictetus, who was certainly 
not a great scholar, got practically his entire apparatus of literary examples 
from Chrysippus, although this is not the place to argue that contention 
together with citation of the evidence.! If so, this reading of Zenodotus must 
go back well into the fourth century, since it is incredible that Chrysippus in 
Athens, although a younger contemporary of Zenodotus, could have got his 
reading from the librarian of Alexandria, especially since the variant could 
not have the slightest bearing upon the substance of the argument in which it 
is imbedded. In other words, wéuavre Sudxropov is not an emendation by 
Zenodotus, but is an integral part of the MS tradition (as already suggested 
above for a different reason), and that, it might be remarked incidentally, the 
oldest attested form of this tradition, whatever value that fact may have for 
the editors of Homer. 


W. A. OLDFATHER 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


DIOGENES LAERTIUS vii. 81 


Xo , 2 5 14 , 5 @ 6 Oo > a § 14 , a 
dyos ouvtdacoerar éx dueLevypevov Kai évds Tov év ta SieLevypevw avti- 
KeLevwv, Kal emipeper TO Aowrdv. 


This, the now received text, will not, I think, yield the sense required and 
given in Mr. R. D. Hicks’s translation: “The argument . . . . is constructed of 
a disjunctive proposition and the contrary of one of the alternatives in the 
disjunction, its conclusion being the other alternative.” I would suggest 
something like: xat rod évds rav év To dueLevypévy dvtixepévov, construing Tod 
with dvrixemevov. Cf. Sext. Empir. Hyp. ii. 158: méuwrov tov éx dueLevypevov 
kai Tov dvtiKemevor Evds TOv ereLevypevwr TO AOLTOV GuVayovTa. 

The received text is not absolutely impossible with the loose sense ‘‘one 
of the contraries” for “the contrary of one” and the Didot Latin seems to 
take it so. But Mr. Hicks’s “contrary of one” cannot be extracted from it. 


1 Epictetus, as Professor Bolling acutely observes, is manifestly betraying the fact 
that he is quoting at second hand, by giving a rare fourth-century reading instead of 
the vulgate which of course he and practically everybody else at that time actually 
read. Similarly Plutarch (Poet. aud. 36a), probably following Chrysippus, omits A 541, 
a line against which a good deal can be said anyway. It was very likely not in the 
MS from which Chrysippus learned or quoted his Homer. See Bolling, The External 
Evidence for Interpolation in Homer, p. 135. 
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The Tauchnitz text reads without explanation dyrixemevov. Stephanus 
and some of the older editions have it, but translate as if they read dyrixe- 
pevov. 

PauL SHOREY 


CATULLUS Ixiii 


Position of the title-name “‘Attis,’”’ and its possible significance: 


POSITION 


The title-name occurs six times in the ninety-three lines of the poem, viz., 
lines 1, 27, 32, 42, 45, and 88. (It is in the nominative case four times, viz., 
ll. 1, 27, 32, and 45; and in the accusative case twice, viz., ll. 42-88.) In all 
six instances it has the same metrical value and is in precisely the same posi- 
tion in the line with eight morae before it and nine after it. 

Seeming aberrations are the following, all of which are explicable as being 
permissible variations of the mathematical and precise norm. 

There are three instances of elision (including one case in |. 42 of echthlip- 
sis), all immediately preceding the name, viz., lines 32, 42, and 45, in which a 
long syllable vanishes in the first instance and a short in each of the other 
two. 

Furthermore, line 42 contains two words which, in turn, contain ambigu- 
ous quantities, namely, ibi and excitum. In each of these two instances the 
shorter quantity must be preferred metri causa. 

Finally, there are two instances of final longs, viz., lines 32-88, each of 
which, by the law of syllaba anceps, may be taken as short, certainly as ir- 
rational; if the former, they would be consonant with the other final syllables, 
if the latter, the other four shorts also could be taken as being irrational. In 
either case an identity could be easily established. 

The conclusion is that, first, each time the hero is mentioned by name, this 
name occurs in the same position in the line; and, second, this position is 
practically the center of the line, as central, that is, as it is possible for a dis- 
syllabic word to be in a line where the total sum of metrical units is an odd 
number. 

SIGNIFICANCE 


Attis commences by being masculine in gender, as is shown by masculine 
adjectives, e.g., vectus (1. 1). After the emasculation, feminine nouns and 
adjectives are used in connection with him, e.g., notha mulier (1. 27). The word 
“Attis” (or “Attin’’) finds itself in that position in the line which is as neutral 
as possible, and it might even be said to be accented in a manner slightly 
more masculine than feminine. 
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As Professor Rand, of Harvard, observed: “Surely Catullus must have 
meant something by putting Attis in so important a place. It gathers a terrific 


emphasis in this matter.”’ 
THomas MEANS 


BowbDoIN COLLEGE 


TAUTOLOGY(?) IN HOMER 
Homer Iliad xxii. 418-20: 


Noowp’ dvépa rovrov dtacbadov éBpinoepydv, 
hv Twos WAKkinv aidéocerat 45’ eAeHon 


Yipas. 

This fine passage, where Priam entreats his friends to permit him to go to 
Achilles and beg for the body of his son Hector, is translated by Lang, Leaf, 
and Myers as follows: ‘‘Let me pray this accursed horror-working man, if 
haply he may feel shame before his age-fellows |jAuxiny] and pity an old man.” 

Now 7Atxinv means, and should mean here, ‘‘time of life,” “age.’’ Dr. 
Leaf, however, in his edition of the Iliad, has the following note on line 419: 
“Cf. 808 where #AtKkin = dunAcxin in the concrete sense, equals in years. It is 
best to take it in the same way here, if he may perchance have shame before his 
equals, may feel disgraced among young men if he does not respect the aged. 
If we take it to mean my age the next clause becomes purely tautological.”’ 

Dr. Leaf is not alone in this interpretation. Paley has this note: ‘“Doeder- 
lein thinks the poet means éumAtxiny, ‘those of the same age as himself.’ He 
will be ashamed if his equals in age see him reject the petition of an aged sup- 
pliant. This is doubtful, though it avoids the tautology 78 éAejon yjpas.” 

Dr. Way, too, has been won over, and translates: “In the sight of his 
fellows perchance he will blush.” 

In my opinion Doederlein, Paley (who is not entirely convinced), Leaf, 
and Way see a blemish where none exists and weaken a splendid passage by a 
rendering that is possible, but unnecessary and unfortunate. 

At a time when editors hopefully regarded every Homeric line as possibly 
spurious, and therefore sought in each for some flaw whereby a verse or pas- 
sage might be bracketed, repetition and tautology, so frequent in the epic, 
were eagerly pounced upon. As a matter of fact, these so-called “vices,” in 
poetry ancient and modern may be, and often are, conspicuous virtues where- 
by the style is heightened and the poetic values greatly enhanced. 

But have we pure tautology here? #Ac«in and yjpas are not precise syno- 
nyms. #Asxéy suggests simply “‘time of life” and is the weaker term; yjpas can 
only mean “hoary old.’”’ And does not Greek usually express the main thought 
by the verbs? Priam believes that if he can only meet Achilles face to face, 
the Greek hero aidéocerat, i.e., will be moved by his gray hairs and pitiable 
helplessness to feel that aides (“reverence’’), and éAejoy, i.e., will have that 
éXeos (“pity’’) which all well-bred Greek youths felt for the aged in distress. 
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It seems indeed fanciful to suppose that the distracted Priam at this 
supremely tragic moment thinks that his mission will surely succeed if only 
he can shame Achilles before his victorious fellow-soldiers. No, the aged 
Trojan king plans in his appeal, which indeed later met with success, to 
emphasize his own extreme age and misery, the loss of his numerous sons, and 
particularly to invoke the image and questionable fortune of Achilles’ own 
father. 

In further looking up the passage in the commentators I find that Capelle- 
Seiler and Cunliffe correctly understand the passage and Derby nobly renders: 
“Tf haply he my years may reverence and have pity on my age.” 


LaRvure Van Hook 
CotumBiA UNIVERSITY 


A NOTE ON MARTIAL viii. 67 

The day of the year on which Caecilianus paid his unwelcome morning 
call on Martial (viii. 67) can be named with considerable certainty. It is a 
day of the Floralia, therefore between April 28 and May 3 inclusive; it is a 
day, moreover, on which animals are performing in the Circus (1. 4: Floralicias 
lasset harena feras). The ludi scenici which seem to have comprised the greater 
part of the entertainment during the Floralia were well known and often 
mentioned, particularly for their license. But on one day, at least, of the 
six-day festival there was a venatio in the Circus (Ovid Fasti v. 189 f., 369 ff., 
where the animals are designated as being goats and hares; these, undoubted- 
ly, are the Floraliciae ferae of Martial). The extant fragmentary fasti show 
ludi on all six days, but for May 3 alone—the final day—the record is ludi 
in circo (“Fasti Venusini,” CIL, I*, 221; ef. “Fasti Esquilini,” ibid., p. 211; 
“Fastt Philocali,” ibid., p. 264). Similarly, on the last day of the Megalesia 
(ibid., pp. 224, 235, 262, 263), the last day of the Cerealia (ibid., pp. 213, 224, 
262, 263), and the last day of the ludi Apollinares (ibid., pp. 216, 225, 244, 
248, 268) the calendars show ludi in circo. (On the concluding day of the 
Cerealia, April 19, there was enacted the strange rite of attaching burning 
brands to the tails of foxes and turning them loose in the Circus [Ovid op. cit. 
iv. 681 ff.; see Fowler, Roman Festivals, pp. 77 ff.].) Therefore Wissowa 
(Pauly-Wissowa, VI, 2750; s.v. “Floralia”’) has quite reasonably assumed 
that the beast performances in honor of Flora mentioned in Ovid op. cit. v. 
369 ff. and Martial viii. 67 as taking place in the Circus belonged regularly to 
the ludi in circo of the last day of the Floralia, i.e., May 3. 

Moreover, Friedlaender (I, 58 ff.) has shown that Book vii of the Epigrams 
was published in December, 92, and Book viii in the latter part of 93. The 
Floralia mentioned in viii. 67, therefore, would be that of the year 93, since it is 
altogether unlikely that an epigram so strictly occasional should be anything 
but contemporary. Thus we can date the untimely visit of Caecilianus defi- 


nitely on May 3, 93 a.D. 
JoHN W. SpaEtu, Jr. 
Brown UNIVERSITY 
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Integrity in Education and Other Papers. By Grorcre Nortin, 
president of the University of Colorado. New York: Macmillan, 
1926. Pp. 231. 


By “integrity in education” President Norlin means education in a com- 
mon body of knowledge, with the result of a common vision and a common 
philosophy of life which men can live by. He thinks that in the passion for 
investigation we are neglecting the ideal of transmission. 

It is the first business of public education to keep civilization alive; to hand on 
to each generation the significant achievements of past generations; to swing us 
into step with the forward strides of mankind This we are now doing only 
in our dreams, and most of us are aware of the immense difficulties of doing it in 
fact. The vast increase in the mass of knowledge, together with the disintegration 
of learning and the disaggregation of scholars and teachers, is against us. 


He reminds our institutions of higher learning of Washington’s words in the 
“Farewell Address’: ‘Promote, then, as an object of prime importance, 
institutions for the general diffusion of knowledge. In proportion as the 
structure of a government gives force to public opinion, it is essential that 


public opinion be enlightened.’’ President Norlin would have 


blazoned in every school, in every college, in every university, the sacred ad- 
monition: ‘‘Where there is no vision the people perish”; and above all in the 
graduate schools of our great universities; for, whether we like it or not, these 
more than any other agency determine the course of education all along the line. 


He does not urge that universities abate in any degree their activities in 
specialized research, but insists on greater attention to the humanization of 
knowledge: 

One may be convinced that to extend the frontiers of knowledge is the noblest 
work of man, and yet plead with our graduate schools to promote a line of re- 
search which is now largely if not entirely neglected by them, namely .. . . how to 
bridge the gap between the academic and the public mind, how to integrate and 
humanize the scattered fragments of learning for the “enlightenment of public 
opinion.” 

To accomplish the diffusion of learning 
soundly and effectively requires a combination of comprehensive knowledge and 
the power to set it at work in human society—a combination now too rarely found. 
But who dares say that it would not be more common were it encouraged and 
fostered in the modern university? .... There is a general suspicion, a common 
prejudice, which is entirely unwarranted, that broad scholarship is shallow and 
that the deeps of knowledge are sounded by minute measurements and tests. 
104 
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I have quoted from the essays on “Integrity in Education” and “Liberal- 
izing Higher Education,”’ not because they are the best, but because they 
contain the author’s platform as educator and scholar. They are the only 
essays in the book which deal with education in the usual sense. “The Reli- 
gion of Progress,” ‘The Prison of the Present,” and “Prometheus Up-to- 
Date” are spirited and positive contributions to that larger instruction which 
we call ‘philosophy of life.” “Ethnology and the Golden Age” and “Antici- 
pations of the Doctrine of Evolution among the Greeks” are delightful excur- 
sions into fresh intellectual fields; ““An Ancient Realist”? is a very human 
presentation of Leonidas of Tarentum from the always fascinating Anthology; 
“The Conventions of the Pastoral Elegy” is an essay on the descent of Theo- 
critean poetry through Latin, Romance, and English literatures; “That Old 
Man Eloquent” is the introduction to the author’s Jsocrates in the Loeb 
Classical Library; ““An Odious Comparison”’ draws parallels between the Great 
War and the Peloponnesian War; and “John Bright” is an even more modern 
theme. 

The twelve essays of President Norlin’s book are so dignified in their 
matter and so measured in their wisdom, so consistent in quality and in 
temper, so free from prejudice and the appeal to prejudice, so lucid and taste- 
ful in expression, and so clearly the work of a scholar that perhaps the reader 
will wonder how they could be written by the administrative head of a modern 
university. When he has been told that their author, before assuming the 
presidency at Colorado, was professor of Greek, perhaps he will still want to 
know how a professor of classics could write a book of essays whose subjects 
range from Prometheus to John Bright, whose contents indicate familiarity 
with thinking people from Dean Inge and H. G. Wells back to Plato and 
Aeschylus, whose judgments have intimately and positively to do with the liv- 
ing of life, and whose philosophy of education never narrows into pedagogy. 
The answer is that George Norlin, the specialist in Greek, has been more than 
a scholar in the generally accepted sense, and exemplifies the humanist so 
often referred to in his pages, who “has read and pondered and entered 
sympathetically into the precious records of our great human story,” and 
who has cultivated “the power to set knowledge at work in human society.” 


GRANT SHOWERMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Epigraphica Latina Africana. De Titulis Sepulcralibus Prosa Oratione 
Compositis Provinciarum Byzacenae et Proconsularis Quaestiones 
Selectae. Dissertatio Inauguralis. Scripsit GUNNAR S6DERSTROM. 
Upsaliae, MCMXXIV. 


In the first part of this dissertation the author deals with the words indi- 
cating the age of the deceased in the sepulchral inscriptions of the Byzacene 
and the Proconsular provinces of Africa. He discusses the case usage of annus, 
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mensis, dies, and hora; the examples of ellipsis (e.g., anno for anno uno); the 
order of words (vixit annis V or annis V vizit, etc.); the copulative particles 
(annis XXX, mensibus IIII et die, anno et mensibus III, diebus XI, etc.); 
the numerals and adverbs used with them (e.g., virit annis LXXV plus 
minus) ; unusual expressions (like agit in diem operis perfecti annos LXX XX); 
the place in the inscription where the indication of age is inserted; inscriptions 
without indication of age; and the formula pius (pia, pie) vixit. The second 
part of the work contains a discussion of terms of kinship or relationship 
(pater, filius, coniunx, alumnus, nutritor, amicus, collega, etc.) and other ap- 
pellatives (homo, puer, adulescens, anima, bibitor, buccula, etc.) with the 
epithets applied to them (bonus, carus, pius, benignissimus, etc.). Both pagan 
and Christian inscriptions are included. 

The author has done his work thoroughly and effectively and in the 
course of his investigation brings out clearly not only many characteristics of 
epigraphical language and style, but also some distinctive features of African 
inscriptions. Passing over with brief comment the well-known fact that in 
sepulchral inscriptions the ablative (vizit annis) is more frequent than the 
accusative (vixit annos), he points out that writers like Léfstedt! and others 
have stressed too much the occurrence of examples in which the ablative 
annis is followed immediately by the accusatives menses, dies (vixit annis 
menses dies). In the frequency of this combination Léfstedt sees a desire for 
euphony; to the writers of the inscriptions the endings -is, -es, (-is), -es sound- 
ed better than -is, -ibus, -ebus. Sdéderstrém fully recognizes the fact that the 
annis menses dies combination often occurs, but he shows that in the inscrip- 
tions included in his study it is much less frequent than the use of the ablative 
in all three words. He finds (p. 18) that vixit annis is followed by mensibus die- 
bus in one hundred and one examples, but by menses dies in only fifty-one ex- 
amples (one uncertain). These are all pagan inscriptions. In Christian in- 
scriptions (fourth, fifth, and sixth century) the usage is different. Of those 
found in the region covered by Séderstrém’s investigation only two show annis 
followed by diebus, while twenty-nine have annis menses dies and one annis 
menses diebus. 

In his discussion of the ellipsis of wnus (with annus, mensis, dies) the 
author suggests that the right expansion of the last two letters in CJL, VIII, 
347a (prov. Byz.), v. an. LXX m. d. is mense, die, not mensibus decem as the 
editor of the Corpus gives it. Other examples of ellipsis treated are annis in 
such inscriptions as VIII, 412, quing(ue) et L vixit, and the verb vizit itself, 
as in VIII, 14466, L. Octavius Bar(ic) pius vigenti annis. The editor of the 
eighth volume of the Corpus thinks that vigenti should be corrected to vixit. 
But he is wrong. Vigenti is for viginti, and the verb of living has been omitted. 

In his treatment of the formula pius (pia, pie) vixit (pp. 48 ff.) the author 
points out the error in Cagnat’s? statement that it is frequent in Spain as well 

1 Peregrinatio Altheriae (Upsala, 1911), pp. 54 ff. 

2 Cours d’épigraphie latine, p. 283. 
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as in Africa. The fact is that it is rarely found except in Africa. Séderstrém’s 
tables show how frequently it occurs there. It is most common in inscriptions 
of Dougga and Carthage, and the farther one goes from this part of Africa 
the rarer it becomes. The author regards it as so distinctively characteristic 
of African inscriptions that he is inclined to think that its occurrence in other 
parts of the Empire raises the question of the possibility of African origin in 
the case of the person to whom it is applied. The same opinion is expressed by 
the editor of the sixth volume of the Corpus in his comment on 14290 where 
speaking of this and other formulas, he says, quae omnia... . probabilem 
faciunt coniecturam hunc titulum spectare ad homines Afros, i.e., natives of 
Africa buried in another province. Séderstrém would apply this theory 
even to an inscription found in Britain. The suggestion is an interesting one, 
but the examples of the formula in countries other than Africa may be due 
to African influence rather than to African immigrants or may easily enough 
have originated independently. 

The discussion of the terms of relationship and the epithets used with 
them is systematic and scholarly. The author has done for these African in- 
scriptions what Harrod? did for the inscriptions of the sixth volume of the 
Corpus some years ago. In the treatment of the epithets especially lexicog- 
raphers will find valuable material, as for example in the case of acerbissimus 
(VIII, 5001: Hymetiano iuveni pio acerbissimo, flore iuventutis erepto) where 
the author dissents from the opinion of Léfstedt.2 The latter explains the 
epithet as transferred from some such phrase as mors acerba to the deceased, 
but Séderstrém, drawing attention to the following words, flore iuventutis 


erepto, gives it the meaning “immature.” 
G. J. Laine 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Platon Guvres complétes. Tome XIII, I Partie. Lettres. Trans- 
lated by JosepH SourtHs. Association Guillaume Budé. Paris: 
Société d’Edition “Les Belles Lettres,’ 1926. 


This is an excellent piece of work. The introductions general and special, 
which the author says owe much to Professors A. Dies and Paul Mazon, con- 
stitute the most convenient and lucid sketch of the history of the question 
with which I am acquainted. Dr. Souilhé accepts the eighth epistle and the 
seventh, which is a permissible opinion, including the philosophical digression 
which I think impossible for Plato, but which he defends plausibly. It is 
arguable that there is little in the thought of this passage incompatible with 
the Platonic authorship. But I do not think that there is anything in Plato 
comparable to the clumsy pedantry of the expression. Dr. Souilhé rightly 

1 Latin Terms of Endearment and of Family Relationship. Princeton dissertation, 
1911. 

2 Franos, XIII, 75 ff. 
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rejects epistles 2, 3, 5, 6, 13 and of course 1 and is doubtful of 4, 10, 9, and 11. 
Of course, if so many are spurious there is no a priori improbability that all are. 
And no one who rejects the Hippias Major and the Epinomis can consistently 
deny that someone else than Plato might have been clever enough to compose 
the seventh epistle. But I cannot reargue the whole question with the ap- 
pearance of every new translation or monograph. What I hope to do is from 
time to time to call attention to specific sentiments or expressions in the 
letters that are impossible for Plato and to demonstrable false reasoning in 
the arguments for their genuineness. 

The translation reads pleasantly and is of course substantially correct. 
I will as usual call attention to the few oversights that I have noticed. That 
is the best way to secure in the end a rendering free from errors. 310 D pév 
yap is not quite en tout cas. 310 E éreara is not temporal dans la suite. 312 D 
aire dyrwréov is not je dois aussi lui expliquer, but il doit aussi (lui) expliquer. 
314 C Swxparys . . « . véov yeyovoros is not Socrate au temps de sa belle jeunesse. 
317 C rots daBadAovow Hyas is probably not ceux qui me calomniaient, 
although daB8aAAovras four lines below has that meaning. 318 A paAAov ére kat 
ovx Hrrov does not, I think, mean pour les augmenter non pour les diminuer, 
although Apelt takes it so. It means “‘all the more and not the less” (because 
of my presence). 320 B ovty Oe eizetv is not grace a dieu, but is a deprecation 
of the boast, Exe: xaA@s. 3822 D rH Kady tavry hyp’ éyw. The translation ig- 
nores, as Apelt does, the position of dnp’ éyw (ef. Class. Phil., X, 87). 323 D 
he still retains and tries to translate the repeated éxouvivras, though he 
records my emendation ézovopafovras (ibid., p. 188). 325 E rod pév oxoreiy is 
not quite d’épier les signes, etc. The meaning is “he did not abandon the . 
theoretic study of politics.” 327 B dcevonOn pH povov is not il forma le projet de 
ne pas garder pour lui seul, but ‘it occurred to him that he might not be the 
only one, ete.” (ef. my review of Howald, zbid., XVIII, 361). 348 A dia 76 rev 
Adywv doBeves is not au moyen du faible auxiliaire, etc., though Apelt also 
takes it so in defiance of both grammar and the meaning, which is “because 
of the inadequacy of language.”’ Cf. Philebus 15 D, éort 76 rovodrov Tov Adywv 
airay abdvatov Kai dynpwv wabos év qyiv. 347 C pi kiprov pydiobai oe Aiwvos 
éue can hardly mean comme le fondé de pouvoir de Dion. Is there any evidence 
for xvptos c. gen. for the holder of a power of attorney for somebody? 356 C 
Kupious moinodpevor TOV SuadAayor is not in point. 

PauL SHOREY 


Diogenes Laertius. By R. D. Hicxs. London: William Heinemann; 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1925. The Loeb Classical 
Library. 2 vols. 

Those who have used Mr. Hicks’s masterly edition of the De Anima and 
his excellent “Stoic and Epicurean’? are aware that he is a careful and critical 
worker. The present judicious text and well-written translation of the in- 
dispensable Diogenes Laertius will be a great convenience to students of 


1Cf. Philosophical Review, 1910. 
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Greek philosophy while awaiting the long-promised but still delayed definitive 
German critical edition of the text. 

Mr. Hicks does not attempt to rehabilitate Diogenes Laertius as a scholar, 
critic, and philosopher, but sensibly qualifies the extreme view that he was an 
ignorant plagiarist of a single authority and incapable of reading any of the 
older writers for himself. I should be willing to maintain the thesis that 
Diogenes is a better historian of philosophy than some that are advertised 
as best sellers today. He does not misrepresent metaphysical doctrines more 
grossly than they. And he has at least the Herodotean merit of telling us 
something in every paragraph and sentence. For the rest, Mr. Hicks under- 
stands his subject and knows Greek, and it would be superfluous to enlarge 
upon the fact that this translation can be trusted. I shall not be misunder- 
stood, if I devote my brief space mainly to the discussion of some points on 
which difference of opinion is permissible. The very few positive errors appear 
to be mere inadvertences. 

i. 3. For ad’ dv should we not read dd’ ot? Surely the point is not that 
the human race began with the Greeks but that the achievements of the 
Greeks both in philosophy and in other things from the beginning have been 
attributed to the barbarians. Apelt feeling this translates without warrant of 
the Greek “mit der Bildung des Menschengeschlechts.”’ 

i. 5. Does not pathos mean “anthropomorphic affections” rather than 
“human suffering”? 

i. 8. “Aristotle in... . his dialogue on philosophy.” Should a transla- 
tion prejudge the question whether it was a dialogue? 

i. 12. Can Oa@rrov mean “all too quickly,” or is it merely idiomatic? 

i. 65. of & émerpérovtes, “the popular leaders.”’ Is it not rather “those 
who allowed that sort of thing,” “those who yielded” (cf. Plato Meno 92B)? 

i. 80. “Shinny on your own side” would be more like what the boys said 
than “keep to your own sphere.” 

i. 97. “Leave gain to trades pursued for gain” is a very free, if not im- 
probable, version of deiv yap Ta KepdavTa Kepdaive. 

i. 105. ovdév Séoucx is better and more idiomatic than ovée. 

i. 106. ExérAnv is surely the “handle,” not the “share,” of a plow. 

i. 122. Noe is not “be thought out” but “apprehend or interpret by 
thought,” and aivicooua: is not “mine is all guesswork”? but “I speak in 
riddles.” 

iv. 5. mpos tov "Apaprupov is not “A Reply to the Anonymous Work” 
but “On [or in Competition with] the Plea in a Case without Witnesses.’’ 
Cf. the commentators on Isoc. Or. 21 and Panegyr. 188; also Blass, Aitische 
Beredsamkeit, I1, 220, and D.L., VI, 15, where the title is correctly trans- 
lated. 

iv. 40. pév, rAjv AX’ drjvra means, “He went to dinners, with his own 
kind, to be sure, but he did go,” with a hint of reproach. The expression is a 
variation on the more frequent idiom pév dAX’ duws. Apelt also misses this 
point. 

iv. 59. yAukvrata, éoynxevar, “A most amusing story is told.” Apelt: 
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“Soll er sehr gutmiitig gewesen sein.” This divergence perhaps supports 
my emendation, yAuoxpérara (cf. Class. Phil., IV, 86). 

Vii. 5. Kat 76 xwpiov drepicrarov moujoa is not “to keep the spot clear of 
a concourse of idlers’”’ but to purge or purify it morally, as the following yap 
would warn a wary reader. The new Liddell and Scott, though much better 
than the old on this word, misses the point. Apelt also wrongly: ‘‘den Platz 
von jeder Stérung zu bewahren.” 

Vili. 6. xaxorexvinv is rather “an art of mischief” than “poor workman- 
ship.” 

Vili. 38. dvoxepy Gedv A€yets is not, I think, “what an ill-tempered god,” 
but (ironically) “‘a fastidious god, indeed” (ef. my note on Plato Politicus 
266C, Class. Phil., XII, 308). Apelt is nearly right with: “Traun, ein giitiger 
Gott.” 

ix. 5. Does dé rod ovvexovros mean “continuous,” or is it rather “from 
its content, its main theme’? Apelt, following the Didot: generaliter im 
allgemeinen. 

ix. 25. woAAGv havtacpoOv éravw is not, I think, “more skilled than many 
a one,” but “superior to many an illusion or appearance” (cf. the use of 
do€ns trepavy in ii. 96, of éxdvw in vi. 28, and dwepdvw in vii. 93 and vii. 128). 

ix. 74. May not vev’oavras here mean “by a nod or a gesture” rather than 
“Gf we lad actually assented’? The meaning would then be that the skeptics 
use words as colorlessly as gestures, without committing themselves to the 
verbal implication. 

ix. 83. May not dywyas here mean not “customs” but “schools of phi- 
losophy,”’ the idea being that of Bacon’s eidola theatri? 

In ix. 99, obd€ xevetrac means “‘isn’t moved at all’ rather than “still less, 
etc.” 

The translation of the letters of Epicurus, in the tenth book, repeats, with 
slight changes and verbal improvements, the versions given in the author’s 
“Stoic and Epicurean.” As I said in reviewing that, the interpretation of these 
difficult texts requires a treatise, not a review. 

Pau. SHOREY 


Sulle interpretaziont immanentistiche della filosofia di Platone. By 
Apotro Levi. Lavoro Premiato dalla R. Accademia dei Lincei. 
Torino: G. B. Paravia e C. 


Il Concetto del Tempo nei suoi rapporti cot Problemi del Divenire e dell’- 
essere nella filosofia di Platone. Saggio sulla Teoria delle Idee. By 
Apotro Levi. Lavoro premiato dalla R. Accademia dei Lincei. 
Torino: G. B. Paravia e C., 1920. 

These thoughtful monographs are based on serious study of Plato and 
books about Plato and are far superior to the ordinary run of Platonic litera- 
ture. No critical student of Plato’s philosophy can afford to neglect them. 
The first part of the prize essay on immanent interpretations of the Platonic 
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philosophy is virtually a survey of the philosophical and philological criticism 
of Plato from Tennemann to Natorp, or Stewart, Burnet, Milhaud, and Robin 
with the omission, designed or accidental, of Wilamowitz. It does for the 
Italian reader of 1925 more critically and exhaustively what Grote did for the 
English reader of the 1860’s. 

I cannot of course resume or criticize these 149 pages. But I have read 
them and the work seems to be well done. There is perhaps too much space 
given to Alfred Fouillée and too little mention of his many misapprehensions. 

Professor Levi’s own critical examination of the immanent interpreta- 
tion in the remaining 80 pages need not be separated from the second treatise 
with an ostensibly different title. Both contain what I presume to be the 
substance of Professor Levi’s own fuller interpretation which he promises for a 
subsequent volume. A full consideration of Professor Levi’s views would 
involve a superfluous restatement of my own which he knows and which can 
be found in The Unity of Plato’s Thought and in a number of obscure and 
scattered but not inaccessible articles and reviews. 

It naturally interests me to find him explicitly in agreement on many 
points and implicitly on many more. He rejects the pantheistic interpretation 
in all its forms without emphasizing quite as much as I would the fact that 
the antithesis of theism and pantheism interested Plato much less than it 
does us.! He emphasizes as I was perhaps the first to do and as Ritter has 
since done the obvious yet repeatedly denied fact that the Phaedo provision- 
ally renounces the teleological explanation of the world? He rightly says that 
the idea of good is not identical with God. 

He approves of my objection to the equating of the great and the small 
with matter and similar arbitrary identifications of Platonic terms, and joins 
me in the protest against the habit of juggling with Platonic expressions 
apart from their context and function. He agrees with me in distinguishing 
nous and aitia in the Philebus. He rejects as I do and as he rightly points out 
Pico di Mirandola did the metaphysical interpretation of the Parmenides, 
though he will not go all the length of the opinion which he attributes to me 
that it is nothing but a logical exercitation. He accepts my view of the 
exaiphnes as only a passing fancy of Plato though he ignores I suppose as a 
passing fancy of mine the attempt in De Platonis idearwm doctrina® to find 
a psychological meaning in it. He is, I am happy to note, skeptical of all 
would-be Kantian interpretations of Plato. He brings out again the close 
parallelism between the conclusions of the Sophists and the dialectic of the 
Parmenides, but apparently does not agree with me that Plato was already 
conscious of this and had solved the problem in the Parmenides. He thinks 
that Plato had already conceived the theory of ideas when he entered the 
circle of Socrates. He quotes, as I do, in support of the early origin of the 
theory Phaedo 76 D, & @pvAodpev det, and 100 A, B, oddéy xawdv. He rightly 
refuses to identify the ixavdv of 101 D with the idea of good, but he will not 


1“Interpretation of the Timaeus,”’ A.J.P., IX, 418. 
2 Ibid., p. 406. 3P, 46. 
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with me virtually (1 never said literally)! identify it with the dvuroberov. He 
points out again that the communion of the ideas in the Sophist is not a new 
discovery, citing again Republic 476 B. He rejects the identification of pH ov 
with matter. 

The points in which we seem to differ and where I may misunderstand 
him I should prefer to discuss elsewhere than in this hurried review, and best of 
all to thrash them out in talk. They are mostly connected with his final 
chapter on the definitive systematization of Plato’s philosophy in the Philebus, 
the Timaeus, and the theory of ideal numbers. Without going all the way 
with the late Henry Jackson and others who find in the later works of Plato a 
philosophical reconstruction caused by the otherwise insuperable difficulties 
of the Parmenides, he makes more concessions to this interpretation than I 
could or can. I have repeatedly tried to show that there is no theory of 
ideal numbers in Plato as distinguished from other ideas,? that the Timaeus is a 
hymn to the universe and an attempt to bring the pre-Socratics down to 
date from a teleological point of view; and that the substitution of a meta- 
physical for a mainly ethical interpretation of the Philebus is without war- 
rant in the texts.’ I think that the very existence of the huge Laws in which 
none of these things are mentioned creates a strong presumption against the 
notion of Plato’s preoccupation in his later years with a reconstruction of his 
metaphysical philosophy. But the subject is very complicated and I have 
never succeeded in inducing those who reiterate the tradition of the later 
theory of ideas, ete., to pay any attention to my specific arguments from the 
texts. Professor Levi himself seems sometimes to recognize perhaps almost 
to quote my points and then again to proceed in entire disregard of them. 

I am not going to try to start a polemic now. I will merely ask him why 
he cannot admit that Plato may have felt the difficulties brought out in the 
Parmenides to be only those that confront all final philosophies except un- 
compromising materialism; why the neat and calculated symmetrical com- 
pleteness of the fallacies in the Parmenides does not indicate that Plato under- 
stood their nature as well as he did when he explained them in the Sophist; 
why the mediate position of ra paOnyarixa in education and in the develop- 
ment in the power of abstract reasoning does not sufficiently account for the 
misapprehension by the Academy and possibly by Aristotle that makes them 
ontologically intermediate between the ideas and material things; above all 
why after recognizing with me that the number of Philebus 16 D is merely 
the number of species intermediate between the most general term and the 
particulars he cannot be content with that simple logical interpretation, but 
must use this number as an element in hypothetical reconstructions of an 


1Cf. ‘‘The Idea of Good in Plato’s Republic,’’ University of Chicago Studies in 
Classical Philology, I, 234. 


2 De Platonis idearum doctrina, p. 31; The Unity of Plato’s Thought, pp. 82 ff. 
3 “Recent Platonism in England,” A.J.P., IX, 282 ff. 
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assumed later Platonic philosophy? But if I ask more such questions I shall 
be entering on the polemic which I disclaim. These are, I repeat, very com- 
plicated matters and I may misunderstand. If he is interested in what I 
have said here there will be other opportunities for discussion that I shall 
welcome because these two treatises seem to me to be hearly free from the 
mistranslations, the gross misinterpretations, the fantastic abuse of hypo- 
thetical logic that block the way to rational discussion of too much recent 
Platonic literature. It is possible to get down at once to essentials and find out 
whether apparent differences of opinion are not largely differences of empha- 
sis or concerned with those ultimate surds of metaphysics about which opin- 
ions will always differ. 
PauL SHOREY 


Cortona Etrusca e Romana nella storia e nell’arte. By Aupo NEppt 
Mopona. Firenze: R. Bemporad & Figlio, Editori, 1925. 
(“Pubblicazioni della R. Universita degli Studi di Firenze, 
Facolta di Lettere e Filosofia, N(uova) S(erie),’’ Vol. VII.) 
Pp. x+184, 27 plates, octavo. 


The soil of the country districts of Italy from the Renaissance down to 
our own day has been productive of a rank growth of antiquarian literature, 
often of portentous bulk, distinguished more frequently by loyalty to the 
enthusiastic author’s birthplace and its traditions than by broad historical 
vision or severely scientific method. The present volume, however, is worthy 


of inclusion in the small group of local monographs which meet the require- 
ments of modern archaeological and historical science. It has been published 
under serious auspices, and in the Preface the author expresses his obligations 
to a group of the best Italian students of Etruscan problems. The subject 
matter is worthy of the care which it has evoked, for few Etruscan cities can 
have rivaled Cortona in pride of position or wealth of artistic treasures; these 
northern towns lack the terra-cotta decoration which distinguished the tem- 
ples of the cities that lay between the Tiber and the sea, but where, the 
lucumones of Cortona might ask, could there be found in all Etruria a master- 
piece of wrought bronze comparable to the great lamp with its sixteen wicks, 
its sirens and satyrs, and the terrific Gorgoneion in the center? 

The promise of the Preface is fulfilled: This volume has the merits of 
“omitting the superfluous” and “avoiding the allurements of facile theories.” 
If at times we feel that the writer’s self-restraint has led him—as, for example, 
on pages 124-27, in his treatment of the much-discussed “Muse of Cortona” — 
to present us with a summary of the divergent views of his predecessors when 
we should have been interested in a clearly demonstrated conclusion of his 
own, few will be disposed seriously to hold this up against him. 

The heading, Storia, of the first part of the work, is somewhat deceptive, 
as the literary sources are preponderatingly mythological or legendary, or of 
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difficult interpretation; on pages 41-43, in the passage in Frontinus, Strat. i. 
2. 7, the conjecture Cortonam of Cluverius is rejected and Gundermann’s 
emendation to Vetuloniam is accepted. 

The archaeological section, which is the main portion of the volume, with 
its careful descriptions and clear plates presents a useful record of the ex- 
tensive material which this site has yielded. On pages 154-56 there is a list 
of the objects formerly in the Museo Corazzi at Cortona, which are now 
in the museum at Leyden. Pages 157-70 deal with the numismatic problems. 

So workman-like and workable a monograph deserves grateful recognition. 
We may venture to hope that others as well of the XJJ populi Etruriae may 
eventually benefit by Signor Neppi Modona’s learning, modesty, and skill. 


A. W. Van Buren 
AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 


The Ancient Greeks and the Evolution of Standards in Business. By 
GerorGE M. Catuoun. Weinstock Lectures. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1926. Pp. 103. 


The Business Life of Ancient Athens. By Grorce M. CaLHoun. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1926. Pp. 175 (including 
Index). 


Classical scholars have too seldom been tempted to explore the interesting 
world of Greek commerce, prejudiced, perhaps, by the “Homeric” contempt 
for trade as little removed from piracy; or feeling, because of the rascalities 
which are “played up” in the forensic orators, that the Greek spirit is not to 
be seen to advantage in the market place. 

Professor Calhoun, however, has entered this field of research with no 
little enthusiasm, finding that ‘the economic system of the Greeks, their 
finance, and the principles and ideals which underlie their business life are 
just as truly an expression of the Greek genius as are the art and architecture, 
the literature, the science and philosophy, for which we are grateful to the 
Age of Pericles.” 

There was no “Rotary” in ancient Athens, and we miss the lip-service of 
our “‘service clubs,”’ but in practice business seems (to our surprise) to have 
been conducted with as much honesty, mutual confidence, and public spirit 
as now—and with more sanity. 

The most able and energetic merchant of those times would probably look 
upon the hurry and bustle of a modern American city as something essentially 
barbarous, and the life of the average American business man would seem to him 
better suited for a slave... .. The Greek brought to his business life the frugal 


habit, the good taste, the restraint, the happy faculty of striking the mean, that 
governed his activities in other fields. 


In banking, particularly, the Greeks made a distinctive and original 
contribution to finance, which was seized upon by the Romans, embodied in 
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their law, and so passed on to Western civilization. To the reproach that the 
whole economic structure of Greece rested on a basis of slavery, Professor 
Calhoun counters with the observation that freedom is a relative thing, that 
industrial slavery is not a thing of the past, and that the avenue of promotion 
to freedom and even to high position in the business world of the fifth and 
fourth centuries B.c. was open to slaves. In fact, the most influential and best 
reputed bankers of the time—Pasion, Phormion, and Hermias—had come up 
out of slavery. 

Professor Calhoun promises to publish later a more technical and docu- 
mented study of this important and too much neglected subject. Meantime, 
he deserves our gratitude for these volumes which are addressed primarily 
to the general reader. They are written in a clear, felicitous style with dis- 
- criminating imagination and judgment; they are, in a word, interesting and 
readable. 

The manufacturers, too, of these books have done well; the paper, the 


print, and the binding are excellent. 
Grorce Nor.in 
UnIversITY OF CoLoRADO 


Die Hellenistische Dichtung. By Autrrep Korte. Leipzig: Alfred 
Kroner, 1925. Pp. 333. 


Students of Greek and of Roman poetry should welcome this book, al- 
though Professor Kérte remarks modestly in his Preface (p. 7) that it is in- 
tended not for classicists but for educated people who are able to appreciate 
poetry. This being the purpose of the book, the author did not strive for 
completeness, but left out things which might appear improper for laymen. 

To make this step-child of classical philology, as Professor Kérte calls 
Alexandrian poetry, more easily understood, he properly employs transla- 
tions for the purpose of illustration. Where adequate translations were avail- 
able the author made use of them, but where they did not exist, he gave his 
own versions. 

The division of the book is as follows: Preface (pp. 7-10); Introduction: 
“Hellenism” (pp. 11-16); Part One: “The New Comedy” (pp. 17-71); Part 
Two: “Alexandria” (pp. 72-81); chapter i: “Elegy” (pp. 82-128); chapter ii: 
“The Epic” (pp. 128-214); chapter iii: “The Drama” (pp. 214-28); chapter 
iv: “The Mime” (pp. 228-90); chapter v: “The Epigram” (pp. 290-321); 
Index (pp. 332-33). 

From this division it is clear that Kérte selected the topical method of 
treating the subject. This method involves certain disadvantages, because, to 
quote an example, Callimachus, who wrote elegies, an epic, and epigrams, is 
discussed in the different pertinent chapters. But it must be said to Professor 
K6rte’s credit that he justifies his method: “Trotz dieser Vielseitigkeit der 
einzelnen Dichter will ich die Gliederung nach Dichtungsgattungen beibe- 
halten, weil sie einen klareren Uberblick gestattet, ich behalte mir aber vor, 
mich nicht immer streng an die Schubfiacher zu binden” (pp. 80-81). 
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But while Korte selected the topical method of treatment, he paid careful 
attention to the cross-section of periods and fields. In discussing a specific 
kind of literature in a given chapter, for instance elegy, he presents us first 
with a short outline of the history of classical elegy, connects it then with the 
Alexandrian, analyzes the specific characteristics and differences of both, and 
passes to the influence which elegy exerted upon Roman literature. Thus 
Alexandrian poetry is skilfully linked to its classical past and Roman future. 
This method of treatment applies to all kinds of poetry considered throughout 
the book. Furthermore, there as another laudable feature which enhances the 
value of the book: The author found space (though in a very limited scope) 
to stress the political and cultural history of Greece and Hellenistic Egypt, 
and introduced many striking parallels and comparisons drawn from the his- 
tory of almost all European literatures (cf., for instance, pp. 22, 26, 66, 76, 78, 
and 218). 

In the Introduction the author defines the term ‘‘Hellenism’” and pro- 
ceeds to point out the two outstanding facts that separate classical poetry 
from the Hellenistic: (1) Hellenistic poetry lost its spiritual relation to reli- 
gion; (2) it ceased to be an outgrowth and expression of a specific Greek na- 
tion. This manifests itself in the oldest branch of Hellenistic poetry, namely, 
in the New Comedy, whose relations with classical poetry are still more inti- 
mate than with the Hellenistic. A fine comparison is drawn between the 
ciassical literature, whose essentially national element and spontaneity 
appealed to all, and the self-conscious Alexandrian literature, which appealed 
only to the selected few and initiated. Because of the loss of creative spirit, 
which had permeated classical poetry, Alexandrian productions as compared 
with the classical are but hothouse productions bred with conscious art. 

Part One dealing with the New Comedy is a partly re-written version of 
a chapter bearing the same title which Kérte published in 1914 in his book, 
Die Griechische Komédie (Leipzig: Teubner). After a short sketch of the Old 
and Middle Comedy (the latter illustrated by a translated fragment of 
Anaxilas’ Neottis, p. 19) the author discusses the causes that led to the devel- 
opment of the New Comedy. The basic differences between the Old, Middle, 
and New Comedy are briefly analyzed as well as the influence of Euripides, 
the philosopher of the stage. Diphilus and Philemon are dismissed in a few 
words to make room for Menander and his comédie humaine. On the whole, the 
treatment of Menander is excellent. While the influence which Euripides, 
Peripatetic philosophy, and Theophrastus exerted upon his dramatis per- 
sonae is very subtly traced, one misses, however, the mention of Epicurus, 
who as Menander’s contemporary must surely have influenced his concep- 
tions of life. 

Part Two: After a brief historical sketch the author presents us with a 
description of the society of poets and scholars that had developed at cos- 
mopolitan Alexandria around the libraries and the Museum of the Ptolemies. 
The period of creation being over, elaboration and criticism take its place, 
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poets being at the same time learned researchers. Since the influence of the 
court became a dominating factor and the growing despotism kept talent 
away from politics, literature loses its essentially Hellenic spirit and becomes 
cosmopolitan. The poets therefore become heirs to the literature of the past, 
which they view with admiration and criticism. Unable to create in the forms 
bequeathed them, and realizing that what they have to say cannot be molded 
into these forms, they try to refine the old ones and adapt them to new sub- 
jects. Not succeeding in comedy and tragedy, they consciously go back to 
forms which were no longer current, to epic, iambic, and elegiac poetry. 
But while in classical poetry Aischylos, for instance, handled one kind of 
poetry exclusively, that is, tragedy, the Alexandrians handle at the same time 
several. Thus Callimachus, for example, is the author of elegies, epigrams, 
hymns, ete. 

In the chapter on “Elegy” the following poets are discussed: (1) Philitas 
(spelled on p. 82 “‘Philatas’’); (2) Hermesianax (is ‘“Hermesiande” on p. 83 a 
misprint?) ; (3) Phanocles; (4) Callimachus; (5) Eratosthenes; (6) Parthenius 
of Apamea, a member of the Vergilian circle who supplied his Roman friend 
and patron Cornelius Gallus with materials for his lost elegies. (I may remark 
that Parthenius of Apamea is identical with, and better known as, Parthenius 
of Nicaea; cf. Christ, Gesch. der Griech. Lit., 116, 322, n. 14). The most ex- 
tensive treatment falls, of course, to the lot of Callimachus. In the proper 
evaluation of the personal, political, and courtly element as well as the faint 
touch of romance that permeates Callimachus’s writings—here the six Hymns, 
Arsinoe, the Aitia, Iambics, Ibis, and Lock of Berenice are dealt with— 
Professor Kérte displays rare taste and erudition. 

Chapter ii deals with epic poetry, and is subdivided into (a) heroic epos 
(pp. 128-203) and (b) didactic epos (pp. 203-14). Under (a) Callimachus, 
Theocritus, Euphorion, Moschos, Apollonius of Rhodes and Rhianus of 
Crete are considered. The question of the Alexandrian epic as compared with 
the heroic receives detailed discussion. This was pertinent, since the leading 
masters of the day, Callimachus with his Hekale and Apollonius with his 
Argonautica, represent two different schools of epic poetry, the former trying 
to introduce innovations in accordance with the spirit of the day (to shun a 
big book as a big evil, to pursue originality of diction and form, to avoid the 
beaten track), the latter attempting to return to the epic of Homer and 
Hesiod. On the whole, this question of literary warfare is discussed with 
penetration and meets with fine appreciation. The thorough analysis of 
the Argonautica and its sources is also noteworthy. Under (b) Aratus and 
Nicander are given consideration. 

Chapter iii deals with the drama. Transplanted to new surroundings the 
massive bulk of Attic drama was reduced to starvation and lost its pristine 
glory. Machon, the short-lived tragic Pleiad, and several other authors, in- 
cluding Lycophron “the Obscure,” who attempted to revive and modernize 
the setyr-play, are briefly reviewed. An outline of Lycophron’s unreadable 
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Alexandra, which defies every attempt of classification in the annals of poetry, 
closes the chapter. 

Chapter iv, “The Mime,” in which Theocritus, Bion, and Herodas get 
their due, is written in a masterly vein that can satisfy even the interpretes 
morosiores. The thorough examination of the authors in question is com- 
bined with a rare charm which finds expression in a peculiar unity of style and 
atmosphere. I may add that with Professor Kérte’s statement, ‘Die vorzugs- 
weise Idyllen genannten unter seinen [Theocritus’] Gedichten—nach antikem 
Sprachgebrauch sind sie alle miteinander Idyllen—bezeichnet man besser als 
lindliche und stiidtische Mimen” (p. 236), I am in full agreement. 

The fifth and last chapter deals with the epigram, and is to my mind 
quasi libri cumulus. A discussion on the anthology and the historical develop- 
ment of the epigram precedes the more detailed treatment of the subject. In 
this chapter, if I am not mistaken, Kérte is in his element and bestows his 
best, for he is keenly aware that “was die Alexandriner aus dem eigenen Her- 
zen heraus zu sagen haben, vor allem iiber die Leiden und Freuden der Liebe, 
das bringen sie im Epigramm vor” (pp. 292-93). The poets under broader 
survey are Asklepiades, Poseidippus, Hedylus, Callimachus, Anyte, Nossis, 
Leonidas, Aleaeus of Messene, Meleager, and Philodemus, which latter 
forms a bridge connecting the Hellenistic and Roman worlds. 

It was indeed a pleasure to review a book of such distinction, a book whose 
every page reveals that its author has not only mastered all the sources but 
has also in their presentation employed all the results of recent research, in- 
cluding the papyri. The lucidity of treatment, fulness of detail, and the 
logical march of facts stated both cogently and convincingly make this book 
a highly valuable asset. Inasmuch as the period under discussion in this book 
is usually overlooked by classical teachers, the reviewer would urgently 
recommend its perusal. That such an excellent book—it is also well printed, 
illustrated, and bound—can be bought for a trifling price of seventy-five 


cents is, I dare say, a puzzle not to be solved among us. 
Jacop HAMMER 
HuntTeR COLLEGE 
New Yorxk 


BREVIORA 


[The managing editor establishes this subdepartment because of the difficulty of 
procuring substantial critical reviews of all books, and the impossibility if they were 
found of printing them in our limited space. It is believed that brief but fair comptes 
rendus will prove more useful than a mere bibliographical notice. Contributions to this 
department should never exceed a page, and a paragraph is preferable.] 


Sertorius. Von ADOLF SCHULTEN. Leipzig: Dieterich’sche Buchhand- 
lung, 1926. Pp. 168. 


Among the most interesting, if not the most valuable, contributions to 
our knowledge are monographs on those personages who, for one reason or 
another, find only brief mention in the general histories of their country. Of 
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these personages Sertorius is a conspicuous example; in particular because he 
was regarded as a traitor to his country, and as Mommsen wrote (R.G. iii. 37), 
“Die Geschichte liebt die Coriolane nicht.” This charge of treason is hardly 
fair, for Sertorius during his activity in Spain had the confidence of many men 
of distinction in Rome, who looked to him for a new constitution and a settle- 
ment of the troubles of the republic. As a romantic and tragic figure Ser- 
torius appealed to the historian of Catiline and Jugurtha, and although Sal- 
lust’s Histories, except for the speeches, are preserved only in inconsiderable 
fragments, they have come down to us, so far as Sertorius is concerned, in- 
directly in Plutarch’s biography, of which they were the principal, if not, as 
Schulten thinks, the only source. 

Schulten gives us a very full account of his hero’s career from the cradle 
to the grave, and the motto on his title-page, “‘L’amour est la véritable clef 
d’histoire,” applies rather to the writer than to his subject. He makes the 
most of the material at his command, and the 165 pages of his narrative, 
enriched by no less than 717 footnotes, give a great deal of incidental informa- 
tion of various kinds. He believes that Sertorius was a forerunner of, and an 
inspiration to, Julius Caesar, whom he resembled in his military genius, in 
his statesmanship, and in his betrayal and death at the hands of his sup- 
posed friends, while he surpassed the susceptible Julius in the austerity of his 
Sabine virtues, as he did his fellow-Sabines, Marius and Vespasian. He was a 
greater general than Marius or Sulla, than Pompey or Lucullus, and the 
equal of Sulla in statesmanship; in the words of Florus, he was ‘“‘vir summae 
quidem sed calamitosae virtutis.”” His ability as a natural orator is acknowl- 
edged by Cicero (Brut. 180), who otherwise has nothing to say in his favor. 
He imparted some measure of his military skill to those who served under 
him; for Caesar (B.G. iii. 23) speaks of the leaders of the Aquitani, “qui una 
cum Q. Sertorio omnes annos fuerant, summamque scientiam rei militaris 
habere existimabantur.” 

The narrative, which is illustrated by four maps and plans and two cuts, 
is as interesting as a historical novel, and rich in valuable information. 


Joun C. ROLFE 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Cicero in seinen Werken und Briefen. Von Orto PLasBEeRG. Aus dem 
Nachlass herausgegeben von WitHELM Ax. Leipzig: Dieterich- 
’sche Buchhandlung, 1926. Pp. vi+180. 


On the brilliant yellow “jacket” enfolding this sober and dignified gray- 
clad volume is a “blurb,’’ which proclaims that it is “ein Buch iiber den 
Menschen Cicero... . ein lichtvolles, scharf umrissenes Bild von seinem 
Wirken und Schaffen, von seiner bleibenden Bedeutung fiir die Nachwelt’’; 
and unlike many such pronouncements, it is at least half true, perhaps wholly 
true. 

As the book is one of a series treating ‘“Das Erbe der Alten,” it is interest- 
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ing to compare it with the volumes of our own series of “Our Debt to Greece 
and Rome.” The differences are many and marked, and are perhaps signifi- 
cant of the tastes and interests of the circle of readers to which the two series 
are intended to appeal; or more probably, to what the writers of the various 
volumes assume to be their tastes and interests. The German book gives an 
extremely full and detailed, and at the same time interesting, account of 
Cicero’s life and writings in chronological sequence, ending with his death 
and saying nothing at all of his influence upon later times. Such “lessons” as 
are to be derived from the narrative are left to the reader’s own deductive 
powers, and there is no attempt to make the plain tale more palatable by 
humor (genuine or alleged), still less by colloquialisms and modern instances. 

On page 4 there is a curious inversion of a familiar anecdote. Dio tells us 
that when Milo in banishment made the acquaintance of the speech sent him 
by Cicero, he wrote back that it was lucky for him that those words had not 
been spoken in that form in the court; for he would not now be eating such 
fine mullets in Massilia, if any such defense had been made. This is rendered 
by Plasberg (or Ax) as follows: “{Cicero] schrieb spiiter an den Redner, es sei 
doch recht schade, dass er die Rede nicht in dieser Form gehalten habe; dann 
hiitte er nicht n6étig, sich in Marseille von so minderwertigen Fischen zu 
nihren.’”! 


JoHN C. ROLFE 
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This dissertation does not, strictly speaking, belong to the jurisdiction of 
Classical Philology, and I will limit our notice to the footnote which I have 
appended to the forthcoming revision and reprint of The Case for the Classics: 
‘An immense amount of information about the actual situation in the schools 
and colleges is collected and tabulated in the dissertation of Brother Giles, 
etc.” 

PauL SHOREY 

1 The punctuation is kept. 








